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A Woman's Letter. 


When we talk of war, we are apt to think of 
its stirring scenes. How seldom do we remember 
the great army of silent sufferers, who share none 
of its glory—the hollow-eyed wives waiting for a 
step that perhaps they shall never hear again; 
the fond mothers breathing hourly prayers; the 
daughters and sisters and sweethearts keeping 
their weary vigil at home! 

Few think of chronicling woman’s humble and 
sorrowful contributions to the cause. Yet this 
sad element is one which should never be 
forgotten, so vital a part of real history is it. 
This dark background of the thrilling pictures 
of war is forcibly brought to my mind by the 
recollection of a tragic episode in which I was an 
actor just thirty years ago. 

In the winter of 1864-5 I was pen age Be as 
a stripling lieutenant in the “regulars, ’’ 
Sullivan’s Island, at the entrance of Thaciiien 
harbor. In those dark days it was evident to 
discerning eyes that the Confederacy was nearing 
its downfall. Throughout the country destitution 
was well-nigh universal. Discouragement was 
everywhere. Whole districts were infected with 
deep discontent. 

Among the poorer classes the ery had become 
common, “This is the rich man’s war and the 
poor man’s fight.” Desertions from the ranks 
were numerous; and no wonder, when the men, 
themselves suffering with cold and hunger, knew 
that their wives and children were languishing 
at home, half fed, half clad and wholly without 
the means of buying the commonest necessaries. 

We, however, of the “regulars” lost few men 
by desertion. An iron discipline, administered 
with merciless severity, together with our position 
on an island, from which escape was not easy, 
would have kept our men in their places, had 
they been disposed to desert; but it is fair to 
them to say that, in general, they had no such 
wish, I believe. Soldierly pride was still strong 
in them. 

These were our circumstances when, in Jan- 
uary, 1865, I received an order to join a detach- 
ment of eighty men which, with three other 
officers, was to report for duty in Fort Sumter. 
At that time, owing to the fire of the Federal 
batteries, all transportation of troops and supplies 
could take place only by night. So we waited 
for darkness. 

While I was eating my last supper with my 
messmates, a soldier whom I ‘shall call Mabee, 
one of the detachment under orders, came in 
and earnestly pleaded for a furlough because of 
his wife’s illness at home, in proof of which he 
offered a letter, just then received from her. 

My captain, who was not of the party under 
orders, replied that it was impossible to obtain a 
furlough at that time, but that the matter would 
receive attention in Fort Sumter. At the same 
time he handed me the letter, bidding me look 
after Mabee’s application upon reaching the fort. 

Soon the hour for embarkation arrived, and 
the boats were at hand. Then occurred one of 
those little incidents on which so often depend 


important results. ‘There was only transportation’ 


sufficient for half of our party. Therefore, two 
officers, of whom I was one, and forty men, 
including Mabee, remained for a second trip of 
the boats. 

The senior lieutenant bade the men stack arms, 
build fires, and make themselves comfortable, 
while we two disposed ourselves at our ease 
indoors. 

Imagine our consternation when, an hour 
later, going out to form them for the embarkation, 
we could not find a man! The whole forty had 
disappeared as completely as if the earth had 
swallowed them up. 

Investigation soon showed that five had quietly 
slunk away to their quarters, and the remainder, 
with their arms and equipments, overawing a 
small guard, which neither resisted them nor 
gave any alarm, had crossed the bridge leading 
to the mainland. 

By the time this diseevery was made they were 
well started on their way homeward, for the 
country lay open to them, and Mabee, undoubtedly 
their leader, well knew the roads. 

Poor fellow! Circumstances seemed to con- 
spire against him. The letter from his wife, 
telling of her sickness; the unexpected oppor- 
tunity, growing out of the delay in getting boats ; 
the nearness of his home, only about eighteen 
miles away; the presence of others willing to 
follow a fearless leader; and the smallness of 
the bridge-guard—all these circumstances were 
too strong for him. 

No doubt the idea of a bold dash for liberty 
flashed into his mind, was communicated to the 
others, and was acted upon with scarcely a 
moment’s deliberation. Almost before they could 
have been conscious of it, these thirty-five men 
were guilty of the highest crime known to military 
law, desertion in the face of an enemy. 

Immediately a pursuing party was organized, 
and it was my ill-fortune to be one of its officers. 








‘try, and a cavalry escort joined us. Under a 
starlit sky, beneath sombre pines, we. marched 


| silently, steadily and swiftly, without a single 
| halt, braced by the frosty air, till after midnight. 


Then we reached a point where the guides 
declared that the fugitives had divided, part taking 


| one road, which led to the Santee Ferry, the other 
| part another road, which led to the Cainhoy 


Ferry, but a few miles distant. Promptly we 
decided that the cavalry should continue the 
pursuit of the former, while we, the infantry, 
should follow the latter band. 

On we tramped in the new direction, until near 
daylight our wary guide warned us, in a whisper, 
that we were nearing the ferry. At once we 
deployed entirely across the narrow neck of land 
traversed by the road, and moved noiselessly 
toward the water, the woods concealing our 
approach. Then a voice was heard shouting to 
the ferryman to bring his boat over. The 
fugitives were still on our side of the river! 

Poor fellows! had the boat been found by 
them when they reached the ferry, they would 
have escaped us effectually, and this narrative 
never would have been written, for there would 
have been nothing further to record. 

As it was, the little delay of waiting for the 
boat proved fatal. Before it could come, our 
line suddenly appeared to the fugitives, huddled 
around a fire. Startled, they sprang to their feet 
and seized their guns. 

But no shot was fired. Surprise and the habit 
of obedience were too strong. Before they could 
realize what had happened, thirteen men found 
themselves prisoners, with the penalty of death 
staring them in the face. And Mabee, in the 
gray light of the early morning, could discern, 
amid the trees across the river, his humble home, 
which he had so nearly reached. 

The beauty of the opening day was lost upon 
men who had marched all night, and who had 
not a mouthful of food. Wearily we took our 
homeward way, guarding our dejected prisoners, 
who walked with their hands tied behind them. 

About noon the cavalry overtook us, with five 
stragglers from the other band whom they had 
secured, the remainder having escaped. At 
sunset, intensely weary and footsore, we crossed 
the bridge to Sullivan’s Island and delivered up 
our miserable charges. 

Swift preparations were made for meting out 
dire punishment. On the very next day a court 
martial tried and sentenced to death Mabee and 
three stalwart comrades, who were brothers, 
these four being regarded as ringleaders. That 
evening, at dress-parade, the order was read, 
fixing the execution for the next day. 

The third day was bright and beautiful as the 
two preceding; and the sun looked down on a 
gallant array—the brigade of regulars drawn up 
in all the bravery of blue and gray, and red and 
gray, to witness the last act of the tragedy. 

With heads erect and firm steps the four men 
marched down the long line, to the slow strains 
of the ““Dead March from Saul,’ wheeled at the 
centre, and advanced to the stakes awaiting them. 

Thirty years have passed, but often that mis- 
erable sight comes back to me—the poor fellow 
whose dash for liberty had carried him within 
sight of his home, and the three tall, stalwart 
sons of one mother standing undaunted to receive 
the death-shot. A sharp rattle of rifles, and all 
was over! 

A day later, by chance, I took from my pocket | @ 
a letter which sent a cold shiver through me. 
It was Mabee’s wife’s missive. I had carried 
it, forgotten, on my person, while I assisted in 
the capture and witnessed the execution of her 
husband. I comforted myself, however, with 
the thought that no considerations of sentiment 
would have altered the result. 

Then I read the letter whith, innocently, had 
led to the death of four men. Poor scrawl as it 
was, done with pale ink on coarse paper, I could 
not wonder that it moved poor Mabee to his rash 
and fatal attempt, so full was it of tenderness, 
so pitiful and so pleading. She was, the writer 
said, sick and almost destitute of food, and 
implored him to come to her. 

It was subscribed, “Yours till death us do 
part”’—prophetic words! Reverently I destroyed 
it, as something too sacred to be kept in a 
stranger’s hands. Imagine, if you can, that lone 
woman’s grief and despair when she learned 
that her husband had perished miserably in the 
attempt to answer her pitiful summons! 

WILLIAM H. JoHNson, 
Formerly of the Confederate Army. 
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Liberal Advertisement. 


In a paper published in Lagrange, Texas, 
there appeared, in the summer of 1860, a curious 
advertisement : 


Can’t get the kind of a miller I want. 

seh have any other sort. 
Fd goer go a business for an old man. 
get time to pray enough. 

Too far from church. 

Intend, by the will of God, to sell out and quit 
business. 

” least, such pushing business. 

A Good Flouring, Corn and Shingling Mill 
For Sale!!! (Steam Power.) 

Witha large quantity of cedar timber, and any 
amount of land, from one hundred to four thou- 
sand acres. For sale, on reasonable terms, ten 
miles North of Lagrange, Fayette Co., Texas. 
Aug. 10, 1860. JOHN RABB. 
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175 Tremont St., Boston. 
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Hale’ S Cure. . | 


We have never yet known a case of Asthma that § 

would not yield to Hale’s As Cure. It also cures ¢ 
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Wool Soap is a pure soap; so 
pure that it’s white; so pure that 
it swims. 
More than 
that. It’s so 
pure that it 
won’t shrink 
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fair skins 
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EUROPE. DOMINION LINE. 


Fast Passenger Service Twin 
Screw 8. 8S. New England, 11,600 tons, 8. 8. Canada, 
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““Name on Every Piece.” 


World-famous for their delicious quality and 
delightful flavors. 


Trial Package 10c. in Stamps. 


When not to be hed of de: ile ea we will send on receipt 
of price: 1-lb. box, 2-1b. box, $1.20; 3-Ib. box, $1.80; 
5-Ib. box, #3. ‘Delivered free in United States. 
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THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CO., 120 High Street, Boston. 
Boston Retail Store, 416 Washington Street. 
New York Retail Store, 1123 Broadway (25th Street). 
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Textile School. 


Thorough instruction offered to young 
men and women in all branches of the 
textile industries. Complete equipment 
of machinery, much of which is built 
especially for the school. Day and evening 
classes. Departments: Cotton Manufac 
turing, Woolen and Worsted Manufacturing, 
Designing, Weaving, Chemistry and Dye- 
ing. Apply to WM. W. Crossy, Principal, 
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By JESSE LYNCH WILLIAMS, Author of “ Princeton Stones.” 


In E1GHT CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER II. 


RESHMAN YOUNG'S hat did come off 
F on the second night of his college course, 
and he had an experience that he was 
never to forget. Indeed, few college men have 
forgotten similar experiences of their own on the 
second or third night of their college existence. 
Young was in his room going over for the 
fifth time the Latin passages in “Livy, Book 1.” 
The recitation came the first thing in the 
morning, at half past eight, immediately after 
chapel. His room was in the third-story back, 
of a queer, old-fashioned house in a still 
queerer, old, crooked street called Canal Street 
because, he suppused, it leads down to the 
canal. The little room seemed quite bare and 
cheerless, but he did not mind that. He had 
“got down to work” as a college man. 

That day, for the first time, he had met his 
professors in the classroom, with the other 
members of his division. He was the last 
man of the last division because his name 
began with Y. Later on in the term, when 
his class should be divided according to rank, 
he would not be in the last division. He had 
made up his mind to that. So he was going 
over the “Livy” lesson again, although he had 
worked it all out during the afternoon. 

Perhaps there was another reason for 
keeping his mind so busy. Very far away 
seemed the old white farmhouse, with the 
well-trimmed lawn and the evergreen trees in 
front, and the tall, white windmill to the west, 
and beyond that the long, level sweeps of rich 
prairie acres. He was not homesick, but 
thought he could study better if he could hear 
the old wind-pump go “kitty-chunk, kitty- 
chunk,” as it used to go when he was studying 
his high-school lessons on windy winter nights 
long ago. 

Now he heard a sound far away in the 
direction of the campus—some one singing. 
He gave no heed at first—men in the upper 
classes were all the time going around singing 
together, with their arms about each other’s 
shoulders, looking as if they never thought of 
their studies. But after awhile this singing 
came nearer and stronger. 

There were many voices, all singing in 
concert if not all in tune, but Young did not 
notice that fault, for just then the singing 
stopped, and the quick, short college cheer cut 
through the air, and on the end of the cheer 
came the freshman class numerals—his class 
numerals. What? He waited a moment to 
make sure. Then it came again: 

“*Ray! ’ray! ‘ray! tiger! siss-boom-ah! 
Ninety-blank !” 

Then another, a “long cheer’’—the same as 
before except that the “‘siss,” the “boom” and 
the “ah” were prolonged impressively : “’Ray! 
’ray! ’ray! tiger! sisssss! boom-m! ahh-h!— 
Ninety-blank !” 

A freshman feels a peculiar thrill the first 
time he hears a couple of hundred voices 
shouting for his class. Young’s heart began 
tothump. “That’s my class,” he said to him- 
self ; and then he turned to his books, because 
he had not come to college to have a good 
time, but to study. 

Now the voices began singing to the tune of 
“Balm of Gilead :” 


“Here’s to Ninety-blank, — drink her down, — 
wn.— 


drink her do 


Here’s to Ninety-blank 

Drink her down.—drink her down,— 
Here’s to Ninety-blank, 

For she’s always”— 


something that rhymed with the other part of 
Ninety. 

Young put down his book. They were 
coming nearer and nearer. He could hear 
individual voices now. Up Dickinson Street 
they came. They turned the corner at Canal 
Street and halted. 

Then a shrill voice shouted, “Now then, 
all together, fellows!” “Hip! hip! Ninety- 
blank ! this way!” the many voices shouted in 
unison. Young opened his window. 

“Once more!” he heard the shrill voice cry. 








The call was repeated ; and this time Young 


stuck his head out of the window. 

“Now then, fellows! 
for the honor of your class ; let everybody talk! 
Hip! hip!—” and the cheer fairly shook the air. 

“Now then,” commanded the clear, 
shrill voice, “‘Ninety-blank this way 
again once more—hip! hip!” 

Young drew his head in from the 
window and the next minute he was 
running downstairs three steps at a time. 

Two other freshmen joined him on the 
way to the corner. 

There, with the street-light glaring 
dimly upon them, stood the freshman 
class, or most of it, closely drawn up, 
four abreast, cheering for itself with all 
its might. Two juniors were leading 
the cheers with energetic waving of the 
arms. Other juniors were marshalling 
the forces. 

Young and his two unknown compan- 
ions began to run as they drew nearer. 
Those in the rear ranks, hearing their 
footsteps, gave a yell of welcome. It 
sounded like a prolonged, “‘Yea-a-a!”’ 

The three newcomers modestly fell in 
at the rear. A quick-stepping, nervous 
junior came down the line looking over 
each row as he came along. He wore 
glasses and a faded orange-and-black 
blazer. 

“Here, you big fellow! You’ll do to 
go in front,” he said, in a voice husky 
from cheering; and with that Young 
was taken by the arm, led up to one of 
the front rows and shoved in beside 
three other fellows. 

“Now, Tommy, that row’s complete,” 
the junior said. 

The freshman next to Young seized 
him by the coat-sleeve and locked an 
arm through his as if they had already 
been comrades for four years. He had 
on a soiled canvas football jacket, and 
was hatless. His hair was long. 

“How much do you weigh, old man?” 
he asked, excitedly. There was a lull in 
the cheering. 

“About one hundred and eighty-five 
pounds,” said Young. 

“Good! I weigh one hundred and 
eighty, stripped, just now. My weight 
goes up, though, after I’ve been in training a 
while. You play football, I suppose?” 

Young had never seen real football played, 
but he did not like to say so, nor did he have 
to reply, for just then they were required to 
join the class in a rousing cheer. Then the 
command to march was given and the line 
started forward, irregularly at first, and with 
much treading of heels, until one of the juniors 
shouted, “Spread out, fellows, spread out! 
You’ll have all the close-rank work you want 
when you get on the campus.” 

Then some voice called, “Hip !—hip!—hip!” 
until they all marched in step, when some one 
else started up the famous marching tune: 


“Hoorah! Hoorah! 

The Sag shat set us free, 
Hoorah! Hoorah! 

The year of Jubilee!” 


But the words they used were: 


“Nassau! Nassau! 
Ring out the chorus free, 
Nassau! Nassau! 
hy jolly sons are we. 

Care shall be forgotten. all our sorrows flung away, 

While we are marching through Princeton!” 

“Oh, we'll do ’em,” remarked Young’s 
comrade, at the conclusion of the song. 

Young wanted to say something in reply, 
but he did not know who “they” were nor how 
“they”? were to be done. So he only said, 
“Think so?” 

“Dead easy! 
two.” 

Soon the main street, Nassau Street, was 
reached, and by that time, after much cheering 
and many “This ways!” three-quarters of the 


We outnumber them three to 


A good rousing cheer 





entire freshman class were in the ranks, 
and shouting like good fellows. 

The line turned down toward the main 
college gate. Along both sides of the 
streets walked a crowd of onlookers. 


what was to them an old story. Some 
were little town-boys in short trousers, 
shouting, “’Ray for de freshmans!’’ and 
looking forward with excitement to what 
was never an old story to them. Shop- 


keepers were standing as spectators in 


their doors. Upstairs windows opened 
and heads stuck out. 

In a pause between the verses of a song, 
Young heard far off in the distance the quick, 
leager, “’Ray! ’ray! ‘ray! tiger! siss! boom! 
ah!” of the short cheer. It was much more 








Some were upper classmen in flannel | over by West College. 
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“That’s 
tackle.” 
“Oh!” said Young. 
“Now then, fellows,” said Stehman, “the 
| sophomores are lined up and waiting for you 
One of our men has 


Jack Stehman, the football 


great 





clothes, seeming only mildly interested in just come from there. You fellows are nearly 


| fifty men stronger than they are. Stick 


| together and you'll rush them dead easy.” 

At this four or five excited freshmen started 
a faint cheer, but it was hushed by several 
vigorous “‘sishes!’’ 

“Now then, fellows, follow me, and mind, 


| stick together, whatever you do. Stick 
|together!” This was big Jack Stehman 
| again. 


| ‘The compact mass moved forward, their 


bodies close together, and their feet taking 
little, short steps as best they could. It was 


‘* AND CHANNING WORE YOUNG'S HAT.’ 


numerals of the sophomore class. 


to be some sort of a contest between his class 
and the sophomores, but hearing this blatant 
cheer far away, in the distant, indefinite dark- 
ness, gave him a start. Just for a moment he 
felt frightened. He was not the only one. 


Young. 

“Dead easy!” said Young. 

They had passed the first gate by the dean’s 
house, and were marching in good order down 
the broad old street. “Column right—wheel!”’ 
said the junior in front, and they turned in at 
the carriage entrance. Before he quite realized 


campus. 

The singing had ceased. The talking stopped 
now. Nothing could be heard but the “Tr’m, 
tr’m, tr’m,” of many feet stepping at tue 
same instant. 

“Halt!” said one of the juniors in a whisper. 
“Form close ranks,—lock step!”” The long 
line began to concentrate. 

Another of the juniors went down the line, 
| saying in a low voice, “Put your caps in your 
| pockets, fellows,—put your caps in your 
pockets, fellows.” Many had already done 
so. Some only pulled theirs on tighter. 

“Are you ready back there, Tommy ?” asked 
one of the juniors. 

“Yes, Jack.” 








He had understood vaguely that there was | 


“Oh, we'll do ’em,” said the man next to | 


it Young was on the soft, green turf of the| 


sharply and crisply given than those he had | like a huge, dark centipede, except that centi- 
joined in, and at the end of it came the pedes probably do not step on so many of their 


heels at once. 

On either side walked upper classmen, some 
of them calmly smoking pipes, as if there 
were nothing to be excited about. 

“Pretty good-looking freshman class, Harry,” 
said one. 

“Um,” said the one addressed. ‘“There’s a 
fellow, looks—” But Young lost the rest of 
the remark. 

Up the gravel driveway the black mass crept 
toward the opening between dark Library and 
darker Dickinson Hall. Young was grabbing 
tight hold to the freshman in front of him 
now, and wondering what would come next. 
They were just through the opening and about 
to turn toward the quadrangle. Suddenly 


|there was a rumbling sound as of distant 


The man hugging Young’s arm whispered, | who coached the sophomores, shouting, “Rush 


thunder. 

Then shrieked the shrill-voiced junior, “Here 
they come! Here they come! Now then, 
keep together, fellows! keep together! keep 
together! Come at ’em hard!’ 

Now the many feet of the freshman column 
began to rumble. On they plunged, increasing 
their speed every half second. 

The spectators on either side sprang back. 
On came the sophomores with still more 
momentum, showing a front row of hardened 
football men with football suits. Young got 
a glimpse of their determined faces. 

Then, with the juniors crying, “Come faster! 
Come faster! Stick together!’ and the seniors 
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‘em! rush ’em! rush ’em!” the two lines came 
together. 

Young was conscious of a dull, crunching 
‘thrump.” It sounded as if bones were break- 
ing, though none were. Then he saw the two 
rows in front of him lift up in mid air. The 
front rows of sophomores were squeezed up also. 
It was like colliding trains of cars. Young could 
see them up there struggling, could hear them 
straining and grunting and pushing and shouting. 
A distant light gleamed on their dishevelled hair. 

“Now! now! That's the way—now we're 
getting them!” he heard one of the juniors 
shouting. 

“That’s the way!’’ yelled another. 

“Stick together!” shouted Stehman, jumping 
in and shoving mightily himself. 

“Rush ’em off the campus! Rush the fresh- 
men!” shouted the seniors, becoming alarmed. 


“Yeaal we're doing ‘em!” panted the 
well-built man beside Young. “Shove! shove! 
shove!” 


Young was straining and shoving with his 
teeth set, and now he had the exultant joy of 
victory. His feet were off the ground, and he 
was being carried along by the force of those 
behind him. 

The sophomores had tried to take them by 
surprise before they got up the grade by the 
Library. If they had been successful they would 
have made short work of the freshmen. As it 
was, they had more momentum, but in hurrying 
across the campus their lines had become loose, 
while the freshmen were solid, through 
and through. Now the compact mass 
behind Young was beginning to tell. 
The freshmen were shoving the sopho- 
mores back. Young heard shouts of 
victory in the rear. 

At this point the usual and natural 
result took place. The lines were too 
long for their width. It was only fora 
moment that they kept straight head to 
head. Then the pushing from behind 
bent them, and they doubled in upon 
themselves. 

The freshmen back in the rear, think- 
ing the sophomores had fallen back, 
rushed on hard, shouting for their class 
and their victory. At the same time the 
sophomore rear did likewise. So sections 
of each column passed each other, 
shouting, “Rush ’em!’” and the rest 
turned around on each other and got 
hopelessly mixed up and excited. In 
this “mix” there was much shouting 
and cap-grabbing and some rough work. 

The disorganized freshmen did not 
know just what was going on until a 
sudden cry went up: 

‘Look out! look out! Here they come 
again!’’ Young ran in the direction of the cry. 

“Get in line, for goodness’ sake!’”’ hurriedly 
shouted a junior. 

But it was too late. The rumbling was heard 
again, and from an unexpected direction, and 
before the huddling freshmen could even get 
started, a solid mass of sophomores came 
pounding down upon them, plowed through 
them, knocked some of them over and came out 
solid on the other side. 

Young had not even had a chance to shove. 
He was brushed to one side. Then there was 
great shouting among the sophomores, and much 
exultant cheering. 

Meanwhile the rallying ery of “Ninety-blank 
this way!” began ringing out again. It was 
over by the quadrangle, and the scattered 
freshmen were scurrying toward the sound 
of it. 

“Ninety - blank?” shouted a boyish voice in 
Young’s ear not two feet away from it. 

“Yes,” said Young, excitedly, and took the 
owner of the voice by the arm and hurried along 
through the crowd toward their comrades. Just 
then an unseen hand made a grab at Young’s 
hat. Off it went. The grabber dodged out of 
sight in the crowd and the darkness. 

“There goes my hat,” said Young. 

“Mine went long ago,” said his new-found 
comrade, meaning ten seconds before. He was 
a little fellow, and seemed very young. 

They hurried into the line by West College. 
A junior in a conspicuous white flannel suit 
came running over, shouting, “The sophs are 
just beginning to form over there by the can- 
non. Hurry, and you can get them on the 
flank !”” 

“All right,” cried Jack Stehman. “Come on, 
fellows! Never mind weights and sizes.’ 

“Come on,” called another; “this time we get 
the cannon!” 

Without waiting for all the class, or for perfect 
formation, the freshman column dashed down at 
the thick of the sophomores, who now stopped 
giving “this-way” shouts and started forward to 
meet their opponents. They knew that to be 
caught napping meant to be rushed, and then the | 
freshmen would gain the coveted cannon which | 
they were guarding. 

Again the two columns met like two big waves, 
and like spray the front lines were dashed on | 
high. Young was up there this time, literally 
face to face with the sophomores. He could see 
them straining and grunting and pushing like 
himself. The little fellow that had fallen in 
rank beside him was up there, too, being tossed 


about like a cork. 
The sophomores were only half-prepared for 
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the attack. They were being charged back. 
Young exultantly felt them giving way before 
him ’ 


“Hold them! Hold them, fellows!” shouted 
some seniors, pushing in to help their allies, the 
sophomores. 

But they could not hold them. The little 
fellow beside Young screamed, “We're rushing | 
’em! We’re rushing the sophs!’’ in the sopho- 
mores’ very faces. 

A big sophomore in the front rank freed one 
arm, reached up and struck the little fellow in 
the face. ‘Then he got hold of his coat and began 
to jerk him down. Young reached over, grabbed 
the big sophomore’s wrist and freed his little 
classmate. 


to recognize Young, also. At least, he grinned, 
and showed the place where a front tooth was 
gone. 

And Channing wore Young’s hat. ~ 


(To be continued.) 





FRIEND AND FOE. 
Deer tp friend, at nd foe, too, 
my friend the thi thing shows I can do, 


y foe, the thing I shoul , 
Confucius. 


a 


Dolly’s Venture. 





The little fellow’s nose was bleeding, but he 


wriggled around and nimbly clambered up on | 


Young’s big shoulders. 

There, kneeling, and having free play for his 
arms, he began to strike right and left at the 
sophomores beneath him as fast as he could, and 
he seemed to strike both fast and hard. Seeing 


his pluck, those behind him now plunged | 


forward harder than ever. 

“Yeaa-a!l the cannon! the cannon! We've 
got it!” cried the little fellow. 

Young felt himself brushing up against 
something hard. Sure enough, it was the big 
iron breech of the old cannon that he had seen 
standing muzzle down in the centre of the 
quadrangle. 


OLLY Travers, with a lighted lamp in 
her hand, stepped out softly into the 
hall. 

“OQ Harry, is that you?” she cried, 
as she nearly ran into a.boy about 
fifteen years old. “I was just coming 
to wake y 

“I’ve been awake most all night. 
Have you heard it pour? Are you 

going to try to go?” he answered, in the same 
excited whisper as Dolly’s. 
“Yes, indeed, I am, if you will go with me. 
But we must go down and not wake mother.” 
However, Mrs. Travers’s voice stopped them. 
“Dolly, you are not thinking of going, are you, 








The little fellow jumped down from Young’s 
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to lead a cheer, 
though he did not know how to do this very 


4 
i 


But he waved his hands about his head, and 
every one yelled exultingly. They had won all 
this within a few seconds. 

Then Jack Stehman, the junior coach, hustled 
the little one off, jumped up on the cannon 
himself and led a cheer in the right way. The 
little fellow was out of sight now, but not out of 
memory. He was a hero. 

Some of the other sophomores had zealously 
rushed some of the other freshmen off the quad- 
rangle and were shouting themselves hoarse for 
their victory down by Clio Hall. But the 
freshmen had the cannon. That was what they 
had striven for all this time, as Young now 
learned. 

“It’s all over now. Go home, you fellows,” 
said the juniors, silencing the exuberant fresh- 
men. 

“We rushed them, though, didn’t we?” 
eagerly asked a freshman with necktie gone and 
coat torn half off. Young saw it was his small 
comrade. 

“Course you did,” said Jack Stehman, his 
hoarse voice sounding gruff and authoritative. 
“Go to your rooms as fast as you can. Sophs’ll 
haze you mighty hard if they can manage to 
catch any of you to-night. They expected to 
have an easy thing of it.” 

The little fellow had spied Young. 

“Good night,” he said, holding out his hand 
cordially ; “much obliged for what you did. My 
name’s Lee.” 

“Young is my name.” And then they shook 
hands. “Hope you aren’t hurt any,” Young 
added, heartily. 

“Nope; see you again,” answered Lee, cheerily. 
“Good night.” 

The freshmen began to scatter in all directions 
in the darkness; some limped, some had to go 
slowly to get their breath, and some had fewer 
garments than when they left their rooms, but 
all had a great deal more class spirit. There 
was not one among them who would have missed 
the cannon rush for anything. 

Young reached his room without adventure. 
He limped a little, but he did not know it. He 
had been in his room but a few moments when a 
knock came at the door. He had had no callers 


| before this. 


“Come in,” said the unsuspecting Young, 
cheerfully. 

In walked Channing, the little sophomore. 
Behind him walked a very big sophomore. He 
was dressed in a football suit. 


Young recognized | 


child? The river must be very high by this 





NECK REASSURINGLY.”’ 


time. It’s been raining since eleven o’clock last 
night.” 

“Oh, but mamma, I might be able to get 
across. Perhaps it hasn’t rained up above here. 
Anyway, it would take a long time for the river 
to rise. At least, I want to try,” urged Dolly, 
eagerly. 

“Well, dear, it seems useless, but you may go 
as far as the river, and satisfy yourself.” 

They went down into the silent lower rooms, 
and Harry, with a lantern, hurried out through 
the rain to the barn, while Dolly flew about 
among the shadows of the kitchen, preparing a 
breakfast and packing some luncheon. 

They ate a hasty meal, with the lamp burning 
pale between them, while the wind blew the 
rain in a ceaseless swash against the window- 
panes, 

When they drove out of the yard, the gray 
dawn had come, revealing the broad, undulating 
prairie soaking in the rain. Immediately they 
entered the fifteen-mile forest which lay at their 
back door. 

At the other edge of the big forest was the 
village called Twin Prairie, which was the proud 
possessor of a school of two departments. The 
room up-stairs was used by the older pupils, and 
that below by the younger ones. 

The cause of Dolly’s morning ride was the 
unexpected resignation of the teacher of the lower 
grade, and a notification published in the Scrub 
Oak County News, to the effect that the school 
board would meet all applicants for the vacant 
position at nine o’clock on Monday, and that 
their decision would be announced the same after- 
noon. Dolly had determined to do all in her 
power to secure the position. 

Up to the night before all had gone well. She 
had planned to start early in the morning with 
her brother, and drive to Twin Prairie, but this 
unexpected rain had come, and with it the fear 
that the river, lying half-way between the two 
towns, might have risen so that the fords would 
be impassable. 

“Now, Harry,” said Dolly, as they entered 
the forest, “we must do our best on this side of 
the Pomme de Terre River. If we only get 
across, we can let the horses walk the rest of 
the way.” 
| Sothey sped along through the woods, up hill 
and down, over little brooks with fringes of ice 
still clinging to their edges. In spite of the 
storm, they were in high spirits, and laughed and 
talked and built air-castles. If Dolly succeeded, 
many fine projects would be accomplished. 

“Oh, if it only wouldn’t rain so hard!” sighed 
Dolly. “I don’t know what 1 should do if it 





him as the one that struck little Lee. Heseemed| were too late! I think I would swim. But 
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there’s no use crossing bridges till we come to 

them,” she added, briskly. 

“No,” langhed Harry, “especially when there 
won’t be any to cross. Wher I’m a Grand 
Mogul in Scrub Oak County, I’ll build some 
bridges first thing.” 

“Oh no, you won’t,” responded Dolly, laughing 
in her turn. “You'll do just as they all do. 
When the river is low, you’ll think it can be 
forded, and when it’s high, you’ll say it’s impos- 
sible to build. There, we’re coming to Riverside, 
and there’s Mr. Cracken standing in the door of 
the store. O Mr. Cracken, do you think we can 
get over the river?” 

“Why, Miss Travers, you’re out early this 
morning! I don’t know about the river. I’m 
afraid you haven’t much chance.” 

Dolly leaned forward, let out the reins, and 
pulled the whip from the socket. 

“Good-by, Mr. Cracken! I’m going to see if 
I can get across.” 

His parting ery, “I reckon you’re a traveller 
instead of a Travers this morning!” was lost in 
the wind 

Before them was a low hill from which they 
would be able to see the river, and already an 
ominous roar could be heard. Dolly shut her 
eyes and hurried the horses to the top, where 
she drew rein and looked around. 

Harry sat silent, dreading to hear Dolly speak. 
Suddenly she drew herself up, her eyebrows 
straightening with determination. 

“Harry, Mr. Elson swam these horses over 
there last fall ina flood. I’m going to 
do it now.” 

Harry started. “But, Dolly, it wasn’t 
in a storm like this, and then, besides, 
it would make you too late to do any 
good. You'd have to take the buggy to 
pieces, and get it together again. Hadi’t 
you better give it up? It’s too bad, and 
I am awfully sorry.” 

“Harry, I'am going to reach Twin 
Prairie if I can, then if I don’t get the 
school, I shall know it’s not my fault.” 

“Dolly Travers, you are a plucky 
girl, but if you do want to risk it, I'll go 
and see if I can get any one with a boat 
to row us over.’”’ 

They drove down to the water’s edge 
and both sprang out. Harry went off 
on his errand, and soon came back 
followed by two men. One was Mr. 
Howly, a farmer, the other Mr. Lathrop, 
the young county-attorney. As soon 
as they drew near enough, they began 
to dissuade her. 

“Tt isn’t any kind of use trying to 
cross this morning, Miss Travers,”’ said 
Mr. Howly; “the river’s on a regular 
tear. I wouldn’t want to. answer 

for swimming those horses over with the water 

like this, and before we got you all over, it would 
be still worse. It’s getting more dangerous all 
the time. You know it isn’t but a little way 
above the rapids. If the horses were to get 
scared and cut up, or if we were to lose an oar or 
anything, there wouldn’t be much chance for us.” 

Dolly had been standing by the horses’ heads, 
unharnessing, her slim figure bending from point 
to point, but she stopped her quick movements, 
and looked at the men with dismay. Here was 
another obstacle. Ought she to try to overcome 
it? After a moment’s intense thought, she 
decided to make the effort. 

“Mr. Howly, I know how dangerous it is, and 
especially with the rapids just below, but these 
horses have swum across here once before. | 
would pay you two dollars for your time and 
trouble, if you would undertake it. I do want to 
go very much, if you think there’s any chance. 
It is a pity to risk the horses, but without them 
on the other side I could not reach the school- 
house in time.” 

The wind was whipping the brown curls across 
her flushed cheeks. Her eyes were bright, and 
there was something very persuasive about the 
eager voice, and even about the dripping, girlish 
figure in the storm. 

The men discussed together a moment, and 
then turned with energy to the task. With a 
monkey-wrench, which was always carried under 
the cushion, Harry and one of the men struggled 
with the wheels and buggy-top, while the other 
found the boat and oars hidden a little farther 
up on the bank, and dragged them down. 

There was nothing Dolly could do, but stand 
huddled close to a tree and watch them. 

When the boat was ready, they brought Jim, 
the older, steadier horse, down to the water’s 
edge, and one man seated himself in the stern, 
holding the bridle, while the other stood ready to 
push off, but first he turned to Dolly. 

“Miss Travers,” he said, “I want to warn you, 
if he was to cut up, we’d have to let him go.” 

Dolly hesitated a moment, trying to face calinly 
all the possible consequences, before she made 
her final decision, but she ended by saying, with 
a pale face: 

“After all, Mr. Howly, I have decided to take 
the risk.” 

He jumped in, and began to row. 

Harry stopped his work on the buggy, exclai!- 
ing, “Dolly, where are you going to get that two 
dollars? I didn’t want to ask while the men were 
here.” 

Dolly pulled out a purse, and took from \t 4 
five-dollar gold-piece. : 

“Dolly Travers! the one grandma sent you’ 
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Dolly looked determined. “Yes, Harry! I 
thought it would be a good plan to have some 
money in case of an emergency, and isn’t this an 
emergency? I don’t believe I shall ever need it 
more.”’ 

Dolly watched with intentness the brave efforts 
of the swimming horse. His ears were laid back, 
his eyes fixed on the shore, as though he under- 
stood the peril, and knew that his best efforts 
were expected. 

The younger horse stood on the bank, with 
head raised, watching the swimmer. Each 
moment she grew more terrified, and pulled at 
her rope. Dolly went up to her and stroked 
her neck reassuringly, while she talked to her 
softly. 

“Poor Katie! It’ll soon be over. It’s enough 
to frighten any one. But there, he’s stopped 
swimming. He’s safe now!’ A moment later 
Mr. Lathrop sprang out and tied the good old 
horse to a tree on the other bank, and then rowed 
back to them. 

As soon as the men drew up to the shore, 
Dolly cried : 

“Do you think Katie will go over? I am 
almost afraid to try her, she is so frightened.” 

“I think she will be all right, now the other 
horse is over,’”’ responded Mr. Howly. Still they 
had great difficulty in getting the trembling 
animal into the water. 

Harry and Dolly stood watching her struggles 
with suspended breath. “‘Now she is swimming,” 
said Harry. Only the head, with the ears laid 
back and eyes distended, could be seen over the 
yellow flood. 

“Why are they going so far down?” Dolly 
cried, gripping her brother’s arm. “Are they 
losing control ?” 

“No, no; it’s only to avoid some current or 
something. Just hear Jim calling to encourage 
her. He’s the best horse that ever lived!’ 
exclaimed Harry, fervently. 

“Oh, if she should break loose and go down- 
stream! Dear Katie! Good Katie!” cried Dolly, 
excitedly, trying to throw her voice out over the 
roar of the water. 

“If it were Mr. Howly who had hold of the 
rope he’d let her go. Mr. Lathrop is a regular 
brick!” said Harry. “See him manage her! 
There, they’re safe now !”’ 

They led the quivering horse up and tied her 
beside the older one. 

Next, the buggy was taken over in three 
boat-loads. Harry went on the first trip, that he 
might be ready to put all together again, and 
thus lose no time. 

At last Mr. Lathrop rowed back alone. He 
helped Dolly into the boat and turned again to 
the oars. 

Mr. Howly’s prophecy had been fulfilled. The 
river had been continually rising, and now and 
then great branches, and sometimes whole trees, 
came rushing along in the tide. The storm was 
raging more wildly than at any time before. 
Dolly huddled down in her drenched clothes 
and watched the keen and anxious face of Mr. 
Lathrop as he bent to the oars. For the first 
time, a thrill of terror erept over her. 

How near they were to that angry, rushing 
water, and how frail was the boat that held 
them! The wind swept down the ravine, crash- 
ing through the trees on either side of the torrent. 
The white birches clustered along close to the 
edge, like tall, ghostly spirits of the place 
delighting in the storm. She looked with a 
shudder down toward the rapids. How weak 
and powerless she was! 

They were more than half-way over, and in 
the strongest grasp of the current, when suddenly 
a sharp cry was heard from the shore, and Mr. 
Lathrop uttered a quick exclamation. Dolly 
lifted her head and looked. Her heart stood 
still! A great tree with tossing branches had 
suddenly swung out into the stream from behind 
a turn in the bank, and the heavy, spreading 
mass was drifting swiftly toward them, rolling 
and swaying as it came, with the full force of 
the current. 

They could easily have kept away from the 
great tree by drifting with the current, but they 
dared not risk going farther down, lest the stream 
should carry them to the rapids. They must row 
half against the current, and the rolling, swashing 
top of the tree threatened to strike into or across 
their course. 

They had time for a few strokes. Would 
those carry them out of its path? Their chance 
of life lay, perhaps, on that effort. Dolly 
Slipped to her knees in the centre ef the boat, 
waiting for something, she did not know what. 
She saw that the whole strength, mind and body 
of the man before her was bent against the oars. 

_The Swaying monster was just above them. 
Now, thank God! It — The storm was pierced 
by a scream from the shore, but Dolly did not 
hear. Before she could realize what had hap- 
pened, the careening boat was whirling and 
dipping like an egg-shell. The tree had rolled, 
and one of the great branches had struck the oar 
from Mr. Lathrop’s hand, throwing him back- 
ward into the bottom of the boat. 

{t wes for this Dolly had nerved herself. She 
looked up. Now the tree was steady. Quicker 
than thought she caught the branch and held it 
Just long enough to keep the boat from capsizing. 
In that instant, as they were swept along, she 
reached over and grasped the lost oar. Then 
with her whole soul she prayed for help, and 
gathering all her strength, with one push she 








freed the boat and sent it out of the current. 
Mr. Lathrop caught the oar Dolly held, and 
using it with the utmost vigor, in a moment they 
were near enough for Harry and Mr. Howly, 
who were standing far out in the water, to catch 
them. 

For a second after Dolly was out of the boat, 
she and her brother held to each other in a quick 
embrace; then the boy released himself and 
turned abruptly to his harnessing, and Dolly 
found Mr. Lathrop holding out his hand to her. 

“Miss Travers, I have to thank you for my 
being here.” 

“You would have had to blame me if you had 
not been here, Mr. Lathrop,” said Dolly, with a 
quivering lip. 

As the two drove off, Mr. Howly cried, “1 
think you had better take the hill road. It’s 
longer, but you’d get stuck in 
the mud on the low road.” 

About noon, when the two, 
all bespattered with mud, 
drove up to the steps of the 
large, white schoolhouse on 
the edge of the straggling 
prairie village, they found a 
very muddy horse tied to one 
of the posts. 

“He looks as though he’d 
had as hard a time as we 
have!” said Harry. 

Dolly sprang out, taking 
her normal-school certificate 
in her hand. 

“Why, Mr. Lathrop!” she 
exclaimed in amazement, as 
she entered the hall; for 
there stood the young man, 
laughing, and holding the 
door open for her. 

“Yes, I had an errand 
here in Twin Prairie, so I 
borrowed a horse and came 
over the low road. You will 
find the committee in here 
waiting for you,” he said. 

Dolly entered and Mr. 
Lathrop followed, saying, 
“This is Miss Travers, gen- 
tlemen.” 

They all rose and shook 
hands with her, and one of 
them said, as she handed 
him her papers: 

“T see you did not lose 
your teacher’s certificate in 
the flood, Miss Travers. 
That is all right; but even if 
your certificate were not so 
good, we would conclude 
that any one who could take 
care of a boat on the Pomme 
de Terre River such a morning as this, would be 
able to manage our school. We should be very 
glad to give you the opportunity of trying. 
Will you come to-morrow morning?’”’ 


ee 


The Broken Looking-Glass. 


w!ERE’S your breakfast, Brother 
A Laban,” said Miss Amanda, 
coming in with a flushed face 
from the kitchen, and deposit- 
ing a tray on a small table near 
her brother’s easy chair. 

He looked at the contents of 
the tray, lifted his hands, and 
almost screamed, ‘‘Do you want 
to kill me? Broiled chicken and eggs, and bread 
with butter on it! I'd be in my grave in less 
than two weeks if I listened to you, ’Mandy! 
Take them all away!’ 

Miss Amanda did not obey without a remon- 
strance, but the will of her brother was not to be 
shaken, and with a sigh she removed the viands 
which she had prepared to tempt his appetite. 
Presently she came back with a cup of weak 
tea and a slice of stale bread, innocent of butter. 
The invalid gazed at it. 

“T’ve no appetite to eat,’* he said. 

“I don’t wonder,’’ replied Miss Amanda. 
you would only try something nutritious —” 

At that moment the crash came—an awful 
crash in the room overhead. Miss Amanda 
thought she knew what it was. Without a word 
she flew out into the hall, up the stairs and into 
the company bedroom, where she found the 
realization of her worst fears. 

Stretched on its back lay the heavy, old- 
fashioned bureau, with its surmounting mirror 
severed from it and shattered into countless 
fragments. 

A boy, some thirteen years of age, stood near 
the wreck, gazing down apon it with a stupefied 
expression. Presently he drew his hand across 
his eyes, and looking up, saw Miss Amanda. 
Her face seemed to tell him that this thing was 
not a dream, and he gave a little cry and ran to 
her. 

“O Aunt ’Mandy,” he said, his voice coming 
in little gasps, “I’m so sorry! I’ll give you my 
calf and both my lambs!’’ 
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unfortunate—without a soft stirring of the heart. 
This, the younger David, resembled his father 
at all times, but the resemblance had never been 
so vivid as at that moment. 

“She held out her arms to him and burst into 
tears, tears with which he freely mingled his 
own, although he did not understand the cause 
of her weeping. 

A deep groan told of another arrival on the 
seene, and Mr. Laban Rutledge tottered into 
the room, and dropped upon the nearest chair. 
Curiosity and apprehension had given him 
strength to climb the stairs, a feat of which he 
would have declared himself iecapable five 
minutes before. 

“Seven years!” he groaned. “Seven years 
of bad luck! I shall not live to see the end of 
them, ’Mandy! I shall go out in the thick of it, 








LABAN RUTLEDGE TOTTERED INTO THE ROOM.” 


|or maybe at the beginning, and you'll have to 
weather the rest without me. 

“No, I'm not superstitious,” he continued, in 
reply to her remonstrance. “Nobody can say 
I’m superstitious, or ever have been; but there 
are some signs that are given for a warning, and 
we can’t deny them. Ask Jesse Martin what 
happened at his house before Texas fever broke 
out among his cattle and pinkeye among his 
horses. Ask Widow Jinkins what it was that | 
| told her Abram Jinkins was killed at Pea Ridge 
two weeks before the news got to her. And if 
old Uncle Andy Simpson hadn’t died in the 
poorhouse last winter, he could have told you | 
what was the beginning of the bad luck that | 
brought him there.” | 

“Tf you were well, Brother Laban, you would 
not think of such things,” said Miss Amanda, 
gently. 

“If I were well, I might weather them,” he 
answered, “but as it is, I shall never see the end. 
I shall go out in the beginning. Help me down 
to my bed, ’Mandy.”’ 

He did not rise again that day, or the next, 
and his condition was not improved by a visit of 
condolence from Widow Jinkins, who, having 
heard of the broken mirror from the man who 
was called in to set up the bureau, lost no time | 
before repairing to the ill-omened house. 

Meanwhile the boy who had broken the 
looking- glass quite recovered his usual high 
spirits. 

“Oh, that boy! That boy!” sighed Mr. Laban 
Rutledge, as his nephew went whistling through 
the yard the following Monday morning, clanking 
the empty milk-pails together in a way that 
foretokened dents and bruises and dislocated 
handles. ‘“‘How came he to break that glass, 
*Mandy?” Hitherto Mr. Rutledge had been | 
too much borne down by the calamity to ask the 
particulars. 

“He heard me say I wanted the carpet taken | 
up, and he thought he would surprise me by | 
drawing the tacks while I was getting break- 
fast,” said Miss Amanda. “So he tried to move 
the bureau, not knowing it was top-heavy. He | 
is thoughtless and prone to accidents, but unsel- 
fish and affectionate.” 

“He is like his father,’”’? Mr. Rutledge replied. 
“He goes his own way, asking counsel of no | 
man, and destruction follows after.” 

Miss Amanda left the room abruptly. 





She 
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brought his happy heart and boyish pranks into 

| the big, still house where his uncle and aunt had 
so long lived alone. To the one he had been 
from the first a joy incarnate, to the other a 
constant source of vexation. Both loved him, 
and both were bent on the performance of their 
full duty to him, but their ideas of duty were 
widely at variance. 

Perhaps the natures of the brother and sister 
were not dissimilar in their childhood, bat 
Amanda had had all her views of life broadened 
by a liberal education, while Laban had little 

| knowledge or ambition beyond the confines of 
| the farm on which he had spent his days in 
| hoarding and toiling until sickness came upon 
him, and left him weakened in both body and 
mind. 
Miss 








Amanda was an incomparable nurse. 
She had been a hospital nurse 
during the war, and it was 
while thus employed that she 
contracted the disease which 
robbed her face of its beauty, 
but left her heart even kinder 
than before. Since then she 
had been an angel of mercy at 
many sick-beds; but her nurs- 
ing—which others found 
efficacious—was only partially 
successful with her brother, 
who had become an almost 
incurable hypochondriae. 

After the breaking of the 
mirror, the little hope which 
had been left in him seemed 
to die out, and he watched 
momentarily for the beginning 
of the misfortunes which were 
to run through seven years. 

“Where's Davie?” he asked 
Monday evening, when he 
heard the milch cows lowing 
outside the gate. “Stopped at 
that engineering-camp again, I 
suppose. Why don't you make 

? him quit, "Mandy? Why don’t 
you make him come straight 
home from school? ‘That's 
what I'd do if he had been left 
in my care as he was in yours.” 

“I don’t think it is time mis- 
spent,” replied Miss Amanda. 
“He takes such an interest in 
engineering that the men like 
to talk to him and answer his 
questions. He will be here 
soon, I think.” 

She glanced up at the clock, 
then put up her sewing and 
went out to the shelf where 
the milk-buckets were airing, 
just to assure herself that they 

were all ready for her boy, and that he should 

not be delayed by anything which she could 
avoid. 

“Why, he has been here!” she said, in some 
surprise, seeing his knife sticking in the end of 
the shelf, “and is this his sehool report, I 
wonder ?”” 

She took up a folded paper which the knife 
blade had pinned to the shelf, opened it, and 
read : 


sO 


Dear Aunt Mandy: I have bad news for you, 
but you must not be scared, because maybe I 
won't have it, after all. The Dr. looked at my 
arm and said I had a good skar. He was at the 
camp when I got there this morning. I stopped 
just a minute to see how Plunket was, because he 
was right sick when I was there Saturday. Doctor 
told me to clear out in a hurry, but when IL told 
him I'd been there every day except Sunday, he 
said he guessed I was in for it. 

It is the Smallpox I am talking about, but I 
didn’t want to tell you too sudden. Plunket is 


| real bad with it, and they have taken him up the 


river to the County pest house. He caught -it 
from the tramp that stopped there last month. 
You know I told you about the tramp, and how 
he couldn’t speak English. I was as close to him 
as Plunket was. Well, they bave found out now 
that he had the Small Pox. 

Dr. says he don’t think I 
worse than Very Loid. 

Of course I didn’t go to scool. First I started 
to come back home to you, but I knew that might 
be dangerous to uncle who has never had it, so I 
came here to the old house and sat down and 
thought out a plan. 

This is my plan. I am going into quarantine 
here in the Old House. I am fixed up pretty 
comfortable, and the well and the dry cord-wood 
are handy. I didn’t have any trouble getting my 
cot out of my room. I slipped up the back stairs 
while you were taking your nap after dinner, and 
brought it down, and plenty of bed clothes and 
what ever I thought I would need. I was very 
careful not to touch anything except what I 
brought away. This is a long letter but I’ve had 
most all day to write itin. I'll stop now and rest 


will have any thing 


| my hand. 


I’ve rested. You mustn’t come any nearer than 
the back orchard fence, else you might carry it to 
uncle in your clothes. Bring me something to eat 
every day, and put it down by the fence and when 
you go away I'll go get it. 

Now I am coming to the best part of my plan. 
It is a little flag I have fixed up on the old weather 
vane. You can see it from the upstairs windows. 


| I've got a string tied to it sose I can pull it down 


ina second. As long as you see that flag flying I 
am all right. 

When you don’t see the flag you may know I’ve 
got it, and you can send for the doctor and maybe 
he can get some body that’s had it to come and 


His evident contrition and his eagerness to| had stood between her two brothers while both | stay with me. 
make amends touched her deeply, but it was | lived, but now that the younger and dearer was | 
the look in his eyes, so like his father’s, that | dead, she could brook no unkind mention of his | 
overcame her. She could never think of her | shortcomings. 
brother David—the impulsive, affectionate and 


Rutledge 


It was three years since David 


Of course I know you can’t leave uncle. Don’t 
let them take me to the pest house. This is all, I 
believe. Write me a little note to tell me if you 

et this, and bring it to the fence with my supper. 
O, yes! the doctor gave me something to take 
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that ne said would stave it off if any thing would. 
I’m taking it right along. It aint bad. 

Now I’m going up through the orchard and put 
this on the bucket-shelf and run back. 

Give my love to Uncie and tell him I’m sorry 
about the cows. 
Good-by. Your affectionate nephew, 

DAVID RUTLEDGE. 


P.S. Don’t let them take me to the pest house. 


Long before Miss Amanda finished reading 
David's letter her face was as white as the paper 
on which it was written. 

Her first act was to run up-stairs and look out 
of a west window. The flag was flying from the 
top of the old log house which had been the 
family home before their present habitation was 
erected. It stood in the edge of a pasture a 
quarter of a mile distant. The orchard fence 
was within speaking distance of it. 

Next she went down and turned the cows in 
to their calves. 

“Well, so he’s come at last!” said Mr. Rut- 
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|hands. Will you drive up to Atchinson for me | crocuses in the centre. And wasn’t the cooking 
| this morning, and give a note to Doctor Linley ?” | worthy of a chef? and didn’t David open his 
Mr. Brown was very willing to do’this act of | eyes when he saw Uncle Laban help himself to 
neighborly kindness, but he took the note from | roast mutton and corn bread and buttermilk ? 
Miss Amanda’s hand rather gingerly, and shé,| “It was the exercise that did it,” he said. 
knowing what was in his mind, did not blame | “You see I had to go to the milking pen and 
him in her own. | stable, or that Tobe would have let things go to 
“Doctor will send me some small parcels by | rack and ruin; and when I’d get back to the 
you,” she said, “and I want you, please, to call | house there’d be such a craving weakness in my 
at the Larkins place as you come back, and ask | chest I’d just have to take a little bite of some- 
Mr. Larkins to let Tobe come to me for a few | thing strengthening. By and by I felt almost 
weeks. Tobe has had the smallpox and need | hungry enough to eat the cooking-stove.”’ 
not fear us. I will pay him a man’s wages just! “I’m awful glad you didn’t,” laughed David, 
to stay on the place, and do the light work which | “for Aunt ’Mandy has been starving me for— 


David usually does before and after school.” 
That was a busy morning for Miss Amanda. 

She baked many loaves of bread, and packed 

them away in close boxes, and set her house in 

order as if preparing to go away on a long 

journey. 

| “I hope I shall not have to go,” she said to her 





well, about a year it seems.” 
It was a happy reunion, and it took place just 


| seven years ago. 


| “They’ve been just about the best seven years 

of my life,” says Uncle Laban. “I almost think 
|a smashed looking-glass is a sign of good luck ; 
| but I suppose, on an average, it isn’t a sign of 


ledge, when the lowing ceased. “’Mandy! O/| brother, “but if Davie does have the disease it | anything, except that you’ll have to‘buy a new 


’Mandy!” 


She came in, breathless from her rapid move- | I can do the cooking for Davie and myself over | bureau round.” 


ments, but outwardly calm, and gave him the 
medicine he asked for. ‘Theu she went to her 
own room, and sat down and wrote: 

My DEAREsT Boy: I am glad to find you so 


courageous and self-reliant. Your plan gives me | 


time to mature one of my own, and I will not 
interfere with it for the present. I agree with 
the doctor in thinking you will have nothing worse 
than varioloid, but whatever comes, be assured 
of one thing; no hands but mine shall nurse you. 
Be of good cheer. You have seen the evil result 
of despondency. Let plenty of fresh air into your 
room, but avoid draughts. Be very careful to 
cover your fire, and put out your lamp before 
you go to sleep. Good night, and God bless 
you! AUNT AMANDA. 

_ This letter and some very simple articles of 
food were put into a basket and conveyed by 
Miss Amanda to the place appointed by her 
nephew. He was watching for her. She had 
one glimpse of him before he ran within and 
shut the door with an ostentatious bang. She 
could not refrain from smiling a little. 

“He is fairly revelling in the situation thus 
far,” she said, as she set the basket down and 
hurried back to her brother, casting about in her 
mind as she went for some words in which to 
break this news to him. 

“Tt must be done to-night,” she said. ‘“T'o- 
morrow will bring its own duties.” 

Laban refused his frugal meal, saying he felt 
worse than usual, and went early to bed. Miss 
Amanda brought a chair and sat near him in 
silence for a little while; then she said: 

“Brother Laban, I can say something to-night 
which I have never before been able to say, 
although I have tried faithfully.” 

‘What is it?” he asked, feebly. 

“T can say I thank God that I have had the 
smallpox.” 

“What good has it ever done you?” he asked, 
querulously. 

“Tt exempts me from all danger of the disease, 
and leaves me free to nurse my family should 
they have it.” ‘ 

He raised up on his elbow, and looked at her. 
“What's put you to thinking about smallpox?” 
he asked. “Is it in the neighborhood ?” 

“Yes,” she said, ‘“‘and Davie has been exposed 
to it.” 

His head dropped back upon the pillow. 

“Do not be afraid for yourself,” she said. 
“He is not under this roof. You are in no danger 
from him.” 

“Davie exposed to smallpox! Davie not under 
this roof! Where is Davie?” he cried out. 

“He is in the old house,” she said, “and quite 
alone. As soon as he found out he had been 
exposed to the disease he went there and shut 
himself up. He does not ask me to come to see 
him because he is afraid that would expose you 
to danger. He does not even expect me to nurse 
him if the very worst comes, because he says he 
knows you cannot spare me.” 

Mr. Rutledge was sitting up in bed now. “I 
can spare you, ’Mandy,” he said, tremulously. 
“T can, and you must go to the boy.” 

He put his thin hands over his face and wept 
piteously, and although her heart ached for him 
she said nothing to comfort him. It seemed 
good to her for him to suffer anything that would 
take his thoughts off himself. 

More than once in the night, she heard him 
cry out that he had not thought about its being 
Davie who would die. 

The first glimmer of daylight saw Miss 
Amanda at the west window. The little flag 
was flying gaily in the early breeze. She turned 
from it with a fervent “Thank God!” and 
descended to the kitchen, but breakfast was 
searcely commenced before a loud “Hello!” 
called her to the front yard. 

“How’s all?” shouted Mr. Brown, from the 
stile where he sat upon his horse ready to turn 
and flee at a moment’s notice. 

“As well as usual,” was Miss Amanda’s reply, 
whereupon Mr. Brown beckoned her to come 
nearer, and explained to her that the neighbors 
were in a state of great excitement about the 
smallpox, that they had heard of David’s exposure 
to it, and that they were anxious to serve her in 
any way that would not require them to come 
into her house. 

“I hope you won’t think badly of us for that,” 
he added. 

“Certainly not,” said Miss Amanda, “and to 


prove it I will ask an immediate favor at your | graced the board, and there was a bunch of | 


| will be a month before we can come back to you. 


at the old house. You and Tobe will have 

| to manage as best you can. You both 
| know something about cooking, and I'll 
| leave things as well fixed for you as 
| possible.” 

“If you only had kept him away from 
those engineers!” was the doleful reply, 
and Miss Amanda winced. More than 
once this reflection had troubled her, but 
she met it bravely. 

“I tried to do what was best,” she 
said. “I have studied the boy’s nature, 
and have prayed constantly for guidance. 
I cannot think God would let me make a 
fatal mistake.’ 

When she took her boy’s dinner to the fence 
she found this bulletin under a clod: 

DEAR AUNT M.: All right, but a little head- 
ache. Bring Robinson Crueso when you come 
next. D. R. 

Mr. Brown returned shortly after noon, accom- 
panied by Tobe Larkins, a tall, loose-jointed 
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youth of sixteen who brought with him an 
exaggerated estimate of his own importance on 
this occasion. 

Miss Amanda, listening with much impatience 
to his flow of conversation through the long 
afternoon, could not help wondering how her 
brother would stand it when he and Tobe were 
left alone in the house. 

Mr. Rutledge had climbed the stairs that day 
for the second time in four months, and made a 
fire in the west room, in order to watch David’s 
signal. 

Just before sunset a cry of alarm summoned 
his sister to his side, where he stood at the west 
window. 

The little flag was down. Thus David signalled, 
“T have the smallpox.” 

Miss Amanda called Tobe in haste from the 
milking pen to transport bundles of bedding, an 
easy chair, a few cooking utensils and a basket 
of “provisions” as far as the orchard fence. 

“T can carry them the rest of the way,’ Miss 
Amanda said to her brother. ‘“Good-by for a 
while,” sheadded. ‘Try to build up your strength 
for David’s sake. It may be greatly needed 
before we are through with this.” 

Three times a day, for the next six days, Tobe 
came to the fence for the verbal messages which 
Miss Amanda sent by him to her brother 
Laban. 

On the seventh, she was almost stricken dumb 
by seeing Laban himself. 

“T’ve sent him home,” he called out to her in 
answer to her inquiry about Tobe, and the 
strength of his voice surprised her. ‘He just 
about drove me out of my senses with his shilly- 
shally ways, and I’d rather do the work myself 
than listen to his everlasting gabble. How’s 
Davie?” 

She made her report, which was encouraging, 
and went back into the log house without one 
word about her brother’s health; and this was 
the beginning of a routine which went on without 
interruption for three weeks. 

When David was entirely well, with only two 
or three small pink scars, which would fade 
away in time, he and Miss Amanda crossed the 
orchard to their home. 

Mr. Laban Rutledge had spread a feast worthy 
of the occasion. Miss Amanda’s finest china 








one and be more careful how you move the 
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HE time was the twentieth day of August, 
1898, and the place was the Boylston Street 
side of the Boston Public Garden, opposite 

Church Street. Scientists attending the annual 
meeting of the American Association had met 
there, as the guests of another scientist who is a 
member of the Boston Transit Commission. They 
entered an electric car. 
The car slipped 
speedily down a long 
incline, out of the 
light of day and into 
a clean, cool tunnel 
twinkling with inean- 
descent lights. Four- 
teen feet below the 
surface of the earth, 
under Boston’s bus- 
iest streets, they rode 
to Haymarket Square, 
a mile distant, then 
back to another south- 
ern terminus at the 
“triangle” bounded 
by Tremont Street, 
Shawmut A venueand 
Pleasant Street. 


A 
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SUB-SUBWAY NEAR HOLLIS STREET. 


That ride signalized the practical completion of 
a masterpiece of engineering ; in the fullest sense 
a modern masterpiece, for it is only three and a 
half years since, on the twenty-eighth of March, 
1895, the excavation of this great underground 
passage was begun. 

The subway was Boston’s method of solving 
the problem of rapid transit. It had to be 
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would underlie the edgeof Boston Common. But 
the route was nearly two miles long, and the 
subway, everywhere wide enough for two car- 
tracks, must in many places accommodate four, 
Excavations going on under crowded streets 
must graze the foundations of tall buildings and 
thread a maze of water, gas and sewer pipes 
and electric conduits. How was the work to be 
done speedily, safely, and without inconvenien- 
cing the people who used the streets? 

The transit commission’s engineers knew 
their business and did not try to dodge their 
responsibility. In order that contractors might 
not be overwhelmed, the subway had been 
divided into thirteen “sections,” and four of 
these, presenting peculiar difficulties, were in 
large part built by the commission itself. Where 
important buildings and other structures were 
in close proximity the commission trusted no 
contractor, but itself attended to excavations. 
Many miles of pipes and conduits were removed 
under the engineers’ direction, and safely relaid, 
some of them stowed snugly away in the subway 
| roof. 

How to avoid interference with traftic while 
doing these things, was the other requirement 
of the problem. The treatment of it is fairly 
shown in the instance of section four, which 
is eleven hundred and seventy-five feet in 
length, and runs under Tremont Street, south of 
Boylston. It gives one an idea of the magnitude 
of this one “section” to know that among the 
details contractors had to bid upon were: The 
excavation of about fifty thousand cubie yards of 
earth ; the placing of twelve thousand cubic yards 
of brick and concrete masonry, and the setting 
up of five hundred tons of iron and steel work. 

Trenches about twelve feet wide were opened 
across Tremont Street, their tops being bridged 
by strong beams and timbering which was flush 
with the surface of the street. In each trench 
a small portion, or “slice,” of the subway was 
constructed. Ultimately the slices were joined. 
There were eighty-nine of them, by the way, in 
this length of less than twelve hundred feet. 

Thus there was no disturbance of the street- 
railway tracks, and during business hours almost 
the whole surface of the street was kept open for 
traffic. In busier sections the commission did 
better still. Tunnels were driven on each side 
of the street, to lessen the amount of excavation 
to be done in the slices, and the dirt was taken 
up through narrow shafts and carted off by an 
overhead railway. 

The first three sections of the subway, extend- 
ing from the Public Garden to Park Street, were 
opened to the publica year ago. Somewhat later 
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sections four and five, between the Tremont Street 
“triangle” and Boylston Street, were opened, 
thus bringing into use the two “sub-subways.” 
The illustration shows one of these, with a 
south-bound Shawmut Avenue car passing under 
the north-bound Tremont Street track, near 
Hollis Street. The bottom of the masonry in 
the “sub-subway” at this point is thirty-nine 
feet below the surface of the street. 

Two of the three inclines by which the electric 

cars enter and leave the subway are pictured on 
this page. The design at the head of the article 
shows one of the structures covering the stairways 
that lead to and from the surface. There are five 
“stations” in the subway—two of them under 
Boston Common —and that at the Park Street 
corner of the Common is fairly representative of 
all. At such a point one begins to realize how 
massive and spacious a work the subway is. 
| Here the two platforms where passengers wait 
| for north-bound and south-bound cars measure 
| respectively seventy-five hundred and nine 
| thousand square feet. 

An instructive diagram in one of the transit 








solved. Fifty-six hundred street-cars passed | commission’s masterly reports shows how this 
the corner of Boylston and Tremont Streets, for | subway compares with others. The inside area 
instance, every twenty-four hours. None of | of the subway utilized by the City & South 
them could be dispensed with, but neither could| London Railroad is eighty-four square feet; 
teams be prohibited from using the street.| that of the Budapest subway, one hundred 
Among all the teams and and ninety-three square feet, 
street-cars there was con- and that of the famous Black- 
stant “‘congestion’”’ at such wall Tunnel under the 
points. ‘ Thames, three hundred and 

The Massachusetts Leg- fifty-two square feet. But 
islature of 1894 provided, a cross-section of the two- 
therefore, for a_ transit track subway under the 
commission of five mem- Boylston Street side of the 
bers, and authorized it to Common is three hundred 
expend not more than and fifty square feet, and 
seven million dollars in the that of the four-track subway 
construction of a subway. under the Tremont Street 
| Through such a channel side of the Common is seven 
the electric cars could be hundred and seven square 
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diverted, to do away with feet. 


the delay caused by “blockades,” and leave! “Owing to the fact that the construction is 
certain streets free for traffic. not of an ordinary character,” the commission 
For a part of the distance the big tunnel | modestly adds, “questions not infrequently have 
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arisen in regard to which there are no precedents 
to guide either the commission, the contractors 
or the public.” But on the other hand, two 
excellent precedents have been established: the 
cost of the work has been kept far within 
the original estimate, and no suspicion of 
seandal has attached to the expenditure of these 
millions. 

It is important to remember, too, that the City 
of Boston—not a private corporation—built and 
owns the subway. The corporation which has 
leased it is pledged to keep it in repair; at 
the end of twenty years, the subway with all 
improvements reverts to the city again. 

The money to build it was borrowed at a rate 
of interest averaging less than three and a half 
per cent. The lessees are to pay a yearly rental 
of four and seven-eighths per cent. on the net 
cust. It is believed that this payment wili meet 
the annual interest on, and the sinking-fund 
requirements of, the bonds which have been 
issued. 

In a few years, comparatively, the great 
enterprise will have paid for itself, and many 
years must pass before it can be outgrown or 
superseded. 


_— 
> 





YOUTH AND AGE. 
Thousand-masted, mighty float, 
Out to sea Youth’s navy goes; 
Silent, in his one saved boat, 
Age into the harbor rows. ‘ 
Confucius. 


—_—_——+or———— 


Fire in Talcott’s Mill. 


OW’S Jamie to-night, mother?” 

“A little better, I think. 
He is sleeping now. That is 
why I delayed supper, fear- 
ing to wake him. Here’s a 
clean roller, Edna. Don’t use 
that one.’ 

Edna Windom, washing 
her hands at the kitchen sink, 
took absent-mindedly the coarse crash towel 
that her mother handed her. 

“Jamie has talked continually about you to-day, 
dear,” added Mrs. Windom, who had caught the 
unhappy look on her daughter’s face. 

Edna’s eyes filled with tears. She opened a 
door that was partially ajar, and entered a little 
room beyond. On the bed lay her little brother. 
His quick, panting breaths and the frown of pain 
on his thin white face testified that his was nut 
the sleep that should belong to childhood. Edna’s 
tears came again as she saw that his fragile 
fingers clutched closely a little top, made of a 
match and a button, that she had contrived for 
his amusement the evening before. 

The faint sound she made sobbing caused 
Jamie’s eyes to open suddenly. ‘What did you 
bring me to-night, Edna?” asked he, awake at 
once. 

“When I’ve made you more comfortable you 
shall see,” replied Edna, raising him with hands 
that were roughened by work in the mill, yet of 
touch gentle and strong. When she had settled 
him back on the pillows she ran out of the room 
and soon reappeared, dangling a bunch of purple 
grapes by their stem. 

“Maisy Roberts brought a basketful to the 
mill this morning, and gave all the girls in our 
room some,” said she. “Taste one, dear—it is 
full of cool juice.” 

But Jamie demurred, preferring to look at 
them longer before spoiling the perfect cluster, 
and Edna went into the kitchen again. 

“The tripe is done just right,” said Mrs. 
Windom, looking up. “If you will take up the 
potatoes we will sit down.” C 

Edna obeyed abstractedly. “I feel as if I 
wanted nothing but tea to-night,’ said she. - “I 
helped Mr. Wayne make out the pay-roll after 
hours, and I am tired out.” 

Mrs. Windom colored. “I’m sorry,” said she. 
“T used the last of the tea yesterday.” 

“Oh, I don’t mind,” replied Edna. “I almost 
got my courage to the point of asking Mr. Wayne 
to advance my money, but he was hurrying to 
g0 away, and I thought we could manage until 
to-morrow.” 

“And so we can, dear,” said her mother, cheer- 
fully. “I really feel that it is selfish in me to 
expect tea at all. The doctor’s bills are such a 
tax on you.” 

Edna rose, ran over to her mother, and hid her 
face on her shoulder. “When you talk like 
that,” said she, “I think we must be desperately 
poor. So remember, mother, if you want me to 
be courageous, you must have your cup of tea 
every single night.” 

About midnight the loud clanging of the 
town bell awoke Edna, and brought her to her 
window. “What is it? A fire?” called Mrs. 
Windom, sleepily. “Can you see anything, 
Edna?” 

“Yes, people are running down Beaver Street, 
and the sky is very red. I am afraid it is a big 
one,” 

“You don’t suppose it is the mill!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Windom, looking out. “It is in that 
direction.” 

Edna made no reply. Her face was pressed to 
the glass, but she drew back suddenly and began 
to dress herself. “I’ll get Mrs. Pierson and run 
down and seé,” said she, resolutely. “The light 
grows brighter every moment.” 

She thrust her arms into the sleeves of her 














THE YOUTH’S 


hension. “If it is the mill, what will become of | 

us?’ she cried to herself, as she went down the 
S. 

“Talcott’s Mill is going up,” cried a girl | 

passing. ‘They say there’s no saving it.” 

Edna gasped—then hastened on with the group | 
to which her informant belonged. There was 
great confusion in the street. Fire-engines | 
created continual panics, and vehicles of all kinds | 
were dashing in and out, regardless of life and | 
limb. An excited throng oceupied the sidewalks, 
some grave, others jesting recklessly on the | 
impending ruin of their prospects. | 

Edna pressed on. She was a strong, tall girl, | 
and her great interest in the mill gave her added | 
vigor. Shespoketonoone. Her face was rigid. | 
A lurch of the throng at the street corner | 
piopelled her into Beaver Street, where she got 
her first view of the burning mill. 

It was a vast brick building, unpretentious 
and unbeautiful, overtopped by tall chimneys, 
but its destruction must mean privation, perhaps 
bitter want, to many who were watching it burn. | 

Edna looked hungrily at the flames, which 
were hurling themselves upward as if animated 
by a greed to destroy every vestige of the place. 
Many in the surging mob directly in front of the | 
mill were hopeful, apparently, of profiting in | 
some way by proximity, and they scowled and 
groaned when driven back by the heat or the 
clubs of policemen. Edna’s companions stopped 
at the corner of an adjoining street, and she 
paused with them. A carriage driven rapidly | 
drew up at this corner, and a man’s face leaned 
from its window. Edna’s heart gave a throb. 

“It’s Mr. Wayne,” she said to herself. “Why 
should he look so desperate? He has nothing at 
| Stake compared with us.” 
| “Talcott!” called Mr. Wayne, leaping from | 
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find it. Quick, now!” 

Edna felt that everything depended on insist- 
ence. ‘“‘Mr. Talcott,” she urged, “I can get the 
key quicker than any of the men you have sent 
for. I know how to open the safe, too. If you 
will only let me go I will have the bonds here in 
five minutes. Please do!’’ 

Mr. Talcott’s face changed. Mr. Wayne inter- 
ceded for her. “I really think she can do it, 
Talcott,” said he. “Send a fireman in with her. 
She’ll come out all right.” 

“Well —go—then,” said Mr. Talcott, reluc- 
tantly. “Wayne, grapple one of those firemen, 
and look alive, now! We've lost precious time 
talking. The office won’t be spared much 
longer.” 

Mr. Wayne hurried off for help, and Edna 
found herself being pushed through the crowd 
in the direction of the office, so elbowed and 
jostled that she could have done nothing had it 
not been for the mill-owner. 

“Make way there for the boss!’”’ shouted the 
workmen, recognizing their employer’s desire to 
reach the mill. The wondering stares that greeted 
Edna as she was seen to be accompanying him 
were lost upon her. Her heart beat in great 
throbs, and her eyes saw only the glare of the 
firelight and the illumined front of the big mill. 

Mr. Wayne had succeeded in impressing a 
fireman into the service, and together they were 
now relieving Mr. Talcott of his difficult task of 
opening a passage. The policemen placed to 





sack and ran off, her heart heavy with appre- | just where you put the key. Wayne or I can| 


| 
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“Well, we haven’t much more’n that,” ad- 
mitted the man. ‘“‘Where’s the safe?” 

“Here!” answered Edna, running to it. 

The man threw up the windows while Edna 
turned the key. No delight she had ever expe- 
rienced equalled that she felt as the big door 
swung open, revealing the valuable contents. 

She thrust the money and the big envelope 
marked ‘Barnes Collateral’ deep down in the 
pockets of her ulster, even stopping to pin them 
in to ensure their safety. Then, tipping out the 
contents of the waste-paper basket, she crammed 
the remaining papers into it, while the fireman 
flung the big books down to his comrades below. 

“Now, lady,” said he, “it won’t do to wait 
here any longer. See the sparks flying by the 
windows! Whew! Hear that, now!” 

He opened the door by which they had entered, 
but started back with an exclamation of dismay, 
which was echoed by Edna, who had caught a 
glimpse of pouring flames in the corridor below. 

“To the window, miss!” said the man. 
“There are ladders there!” 

The office windows opened on the main street, 
and when the crowd caught sight of Edna and 
the fireman at one of these, they sent up one 
deafening shout after another. 

For the first time Edna quailed, not with fear, 


| but with a sense of the publicity to which she 


prevent persons entering the mill gave way at | 


|the approach of Edna’s escort, and slipping 


under the ropes they stopped before a small door 
at the side of the mill. 


|the lady out! 


had subjected herself. The sight of those up- 
turned faces, illumined by the glow of the 
conflagration, al] the eyes on her, filled her with 
dread. 

“Come on!” shouted the men below. “Get 


That wall will cave in any 


| minute!” 


A blow from an iron | 


bar shivered its lock, and a volume of black | 


smoke poured out as the door fell in. 
Mr. Talcott fell back, dragging Edna with 
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THE MILL. 


\the hack as a gentleman came hurrying by.|him. “It’s no use!” gasped he, half choked. | 


pay-roll is there, and that collateral for the Barnes 
note.” 

“Gracious goodness!” replied Mr. Talcott, 
aghast. “‘Who put the bonds there? What 
reckless idiocy !” 

“I put them there myself,” replied Mr. Wayne. 
“The bank was closed, and I had to go to 
Marsburg, or I should have taken them home 
with me.” 

“Well, they must be got at somehow,” 
responded Mr. Talcott, shaking with excitement. 
“Where’s the chief? He must send a man in to 
open the safe. Where’s your key?” 

Mr. Wayne’s face grew paler, if possible. 
His voice trembled. “I can’t find it,” said he. 
“I missed it as soon as I got to Marsburg, and 
came directly back for it.’’ 

“Then the lock must be forced,” said Mr. 
Talcott. “Offer a hundred dollars to any one 
who will open that safe and bring its contents 
safely to me.” 

Edna had listened to this conversation apathet- 
ically, but she turned now and walked up to Mr. 
Talcott. 

“I can open the safe for you,” she said, 
huskily. 

“You!” Mr. Talcott turned in astonishment 
and stared at her. 

“Miss Windom,” said Mr. Wayne, eagerly, | 
“do you know where the key is?” 

“T believe so,” replied Edna. “When I was 
going down the private staircase, after you left 
last night, my foot struck against something that 
bounded off and down-stairs. I ran down and 
found a bunch of keys, and I hid them in a little 
crevice under the stairs.’ 

“Call the chief!’’ shouted Mr. Talcott, fran- 
tically. 

Edna grasped his arm. “Don’t ask any one 
else to go!” begged she. “I can put my hand on | 
those keys in the dark, and—and—I need that | 
money you offered dreadfully ! 
let me go!” | 

“Impossible!” said Mr. Talcott, impatiently. | 
“It’s a dangerous job, not fit for a girl. Tell us 
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find some other way.” 

“Hold on!” said the fireman. “That will 
clear in a minute. There’s a good chance of 
getting to the office yet. Must the girl go?” 

“She is the most useful of us all,” answered 


Mr. Talcott, to Edna’s joy. “How is it? 
Clearing any ?” 
The man was investigating. He reappeared 


in answer to Mr. Talcott’s call. 

“Come along!’ said he, shortly. ‘“Now’s our 
chance. Keep your mouths shut, and creep as 
low as possible.” 

Mr. Wayne followed, and Mr. Talcott, with a 
muttered “Don’t lose your head, Miss Windom! 
Work quickly, and keep hold of the stair-rail !”’ 
stepped in with her. Stooping low as possible 
to get beneath the smoke, they soon reached the 
stair-rail, where Edna was to do her part. 

She could see nothing, but undaunted, crept 
under the stairs, and collecting her thoughts, felt 
cautiously and rapidly in crevice after crevice. 
Every second seemed an age. Nothing met her 
grasp. She began to doubt her memory, and to 
fear that she had mistaken the position of the key. 


“That safe must be opened. The money for the | “We can’t stand that. We must give it up, or | 





The fireman shouted assent, and the next 
moment Edna was seen to step from the window- 
ledge and begin to descend. Showers of sparks 
dropped upon her head and shoulders, and 
threatened to set fire to her clothing. She had 
resisted the fireman’s offer to carry her down, 
but he was close at her side, encouraging her as 
he noted her convulsive clasp of the ladder. The 
hoarse cries of the throng rose above the crack- 
ling of the flames and the sharp crashes that 
indicated further inroads of the fire. 

““A few more steps and we’ll be down,” said 
the fireman, kindly. “Jove! Just in the nick 
of time, though!’ 

The ladder shook violently. A vivid glare 
was followed by a hot wave that seemed to take 
away their breath. The office was at last 
invaded. 

Panic-stricken, Edna gave a frenzied spring 
down the few remaining rungs of the ladder, 
bringing the man with her. Some one drew her 
rapidly away from the dangerous place, and the 
familiar voice of Mr. Talcott restored her to 
calmness. 

“Well done!” said he. “Not hurt, are you? 
Good! Did you get anything?” 

Edna smiled, and touched her pinned-ip 
pockets significantly. “Everything,” she an- 
swered. “Oh, take me away, please!” she 
added, shrinking from the hundreds of curious 
eyes bent upon her and the hoarse cries that 
greeted her movements. 

“Ben,” said Mr. Talcott toa man who stood 
near, “tell one of those hackmen to drive round 
to the corner. We will meet him there. You’ve 
done us a great service, Miss Windom,” he 
added, earnestly. ‘“‘We shall not forget it, nor 
the promised reward, either.’’ 

“T am so glad I could do it!” stammered Edna. 
“What good fortune that I happened to overhear 
what you said! I should not have thought of 
the key if I had not.” 

“*Twas mutual good luck,” answered Mr. 
Talcott. “Here is the hack. I will go round 
with you and relieve you of your plunder, and 
then I guess rest won’t be unwelcome to you, 
even if it is an enforced one.” 

He pointed as he spoke at the falling building, 
and Edna’s eyes filled with quick tears. ‘What 
will the poor people do?”’ she asked. 

“We shall help them until we rebuild,” Mr. 
Talcott answered. “And they are not as badly 
off as they would have been but for you. They 
will have their money to-morrow, and that will 
help along wonderfully.” 

Hearty cheers greeted the passage of the hack 
through the densely packed streets, and Mr. 
Talcott smiled as he noticed Edna shrinking into 
a corner to avoid recognition. 

“You're fated to be popular to-night,’’ said he, 
“but our next turn will save you from being a 
spectacle. They won’t follow. The mill will 


The length of the time she had been gone, | keep them a while longer.” 


although very short under other circumstances, 


} 
| 


Poor Mrs. Windom had been in a state of 


had caused uneasiness, for she could hear stum- | extreme anxiety at Edna’s failure to return. She 


bling footsteps approaching, and a hand caught 
her dress just as her groping fingers touched the 


| 


came running to the door when the hack stooped 
before it, sure that some terrible calamity had 


precious bit of metal. At the same time a thick- | befallen her daughter, and could scarcely credit 
ening of the dense black mist that floated down | Mr. 


Talcott’s account of Edna’s brave and 


the corridor told that another partition had yielded | helpful deed. 


to the encroaching flames. 


“A clear-headed, plucky girl!’”’ he pronounced 


Edna clutched at the offered hand, and stag-| her, to her astonished and gratified mother. 
gered up the short flight of steps that led to the | “We will do well by her when we get started 
private office. Neither Mr. Wayne nor Mr. | again, and Wayne or I will call to-morrow and 


Talcott was there. 
through the door and closed it after him. 


The fireman pushed her | make the promised reward a reality.” 


Edna went in to look at Jamie on her way to 


“The boss was overcome,” explained he, | bed, after she and her mother had talked them- 


shortly. 
They told me to get you out as quick as I could 


yet, don’t you?” 


“The other one had to take him out. | selves hoarse. 


Let me go! Oh, | and let the things go, but I guess we can fetch it | last night!” she reflected. 


He was sleeping easily. 
“How discouraged | felt when I came home 
“T don’t believe I 


will ever get so disheartened again. Think how 


“If we can only stay in here five minutes, we | things have changed! My wages and the hun- 


can,” answered Edna, coolly. 





dred dollars !’” CELIA ELizA SHUTE. 
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Current Topics. 


At the Paris Exposition of 1900 the 
United States will have two hundred and sixty- 
five thousand square feet of floor space—more 
than any other nation exeept France herself. 
At the last Exposition we occupied less than 
half as much space. But the United States has 
been growing. 


The extreme safety of railway travel is 
emphasized by the fact that during the past year 
but one person was killed for every two millions 
carried. Next to a railway train, a thunder- 
storm seems the safest place to be in. Less 
than two hundred deaths occurred from lightning 
last year in the United States. Yet when a 
thunder-storm invaded their locality, doubtless 
most of the other sixty-five or seventy millions 
trembled. . 


It does not by any means follow that a 
good soldier will not make an efficient mayor, or 
governor, or congressman. Nevertheless, a warn- 
ing is demanded because, in every close contest 
of the near future, shrewd politicians will put a 
soldier at the front. At such a time a conscien- 
tious citizen will view the situation most critically, 
and make sure that, while planning to honor a 
deserving hero, he is not really strengthening the 
grip of the objectionable political boss. 





A single firm in New York says that its 
orders for rugs and eurtains for boys’ rooms at 
college amounted, in a recent week, to five 
thousand dollars. Some college boys will do 
without either rugs or curtains and safely trust 
to scholarship to take care of their social position. 
“When I was in college,’ said Professor Phelps 
of Andover, “I was the poorest in my class, but 
I had no difficulty in associating with whom I 
pleased.”” What was true then is true now. 
is the furnishing of the head, rather than of the 
room, that should command respect. 

A young Indian, recalling his babyhood, 
when strapped to his mother’s shoulders he 
“went ahead backward,’’ pathetically likens his 
race to that condition. The United States 
government, however, is helping the Indian 
youth as never before. Seventeen schools, indus- 
trial and educational, with an enrolment of over 
fifteen hundred pupils, are announced for the 
current year. “It is not what is done for us, 
but what we do for others, which develops,” 
wrote one of these pupils recently, which suggests 
the hope that many young men among the Indian 
pupils will devote themselves to the uplifting of 
their race. 


Some of the persons who are urging and 
even “insisting” that certain regiments of the 
volunteer army be mustered out of the service, 
forget that the men enlisted for two years. 
They did not enroll themselves either for a 
mnilitary pienic or exclusively to fight Spaniards, 
but to be good soldiers, going where they were 
ordered to go, and doing what they were ordered 
to do, without demur, or question, or thought of 
discharge. They should be loyal to their promise 
of twenty-four months of faithful military service, 
and patriotic in their willingness to fulfil it, if 
this is demanded by the further necessities of 
the government. 


The Royal Academy of London, the 
oldest of existing art societies, celebrated this 
summer its one hundred and thirtieth anniversary. 
A comparison of its latest exhibit, selected from 
over fourteen thousand statues and paintings, 
with that of the Society of Arts of 1767, empha- 
sizes beyond words the growth of public taste. 
Three items from the earlier catalogue are: 

Two birds in shell work, on a rock decorated 
with sea-corai. 

A landscape in human hair. 

A frame of various devices, eut in velvet with 
scissors, containing the Lord’s Prayer in the 
compass of a silver threepence. 

The reader smiles. He has seen such art in 
American “best parlors.” It is safe to predict 


that, except as euriosities ef the past, the next |, 


generation will know them no more. 

The national debt of Spain is equivalent to 
one-fifth of the whole wealth of the kingdom, or 
ninety-four dollars per capita. The annual 
interest is six dollars per capita. The debt of 
the United Siates is less than one-one-hundred- 
and-fiftieth of our wealth, and the interest is but 
fifty-three cents to each of our population. Our 
total valuation in 1890 was one thousand and 
thirty-six dollars per capita; theirs only four 
hundred and sixty dollars. This means that the 
people of Spain are taxed on their debt alone 
nearly twelve times as high as we, with little 
more than two-fifths the means to pay. If we 
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measure their burden by their financial strength, it 
is nearly thirty times as heavy as ours. Unhappy 
Spain, the victim of incompetent and dishonest 
rulers, and of a cruel colonial policy which has 
exhausted its home resources ! 

It is a pity that some of the worthy veterans 
of the Civil War, who are men of high principle, 
and heartily condemn ordinary fraud, should feel 
that the demand to investigate the validity of 
questionable pensions implies hostility to the old 
soldiers, and to the pension system. It is well 
known that thousands of persons are drawing 
pensions who have no right to them, either under 
the law or under any theory of the country’s duty 
to its defenders. The old soldiers owe it to their 
sense of right, and to the honor of all patriotic 
men who deserve to receive pensions, to advocate 
and even demand that the names of these 
unworthy recipients of money should be struck 
from the pension list. 


Or UU 


A LOST CHANCE. 
He that will not when he may, 


When he would he shall have nay. 
John Heywood. 
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Good Advice. 


OL. THEODORE ROOSEVELT. gave 
some good advice to the “rough riders” 
who fought under him at Santiago, before 

they were mustered out. 

‘Don’t pose as heroes,”’ he said, “or lie on your 
laurels, because they wither. Be careful of your 
conduct. The world will be kind for ten days, 
and then, in those cold words that the world is 
capable of speaking, it will declare you’re spoiled 
by going to the war.” 

Here. is a good-humored recognition that 
mmilitary glory is transient, especially in this 
country. War is a rare episode in our national 
history. ‘The duties chiefly exacted of Americans 
are those of peace—manliness in private life, 
integrity in business, good citizenship. 

After the Civil War the great majority of the 
volunteers who took part in it went back to their 
ordinary occupations. Foreign observers were 
amazed to see our great armies quickly dissolved 
into quiet citizens, pursuing peaceful work. 

But there were some, and among them soldiers 
who had been bravest, of whom their neighbors 
may well have said, to use Colonel Roosevelt’s 


It/ phrase, that they had been “spoiled” by the war. 


‘They had lost all desire for useful, but humdrum, 
activities, and became dissipated and worthless. 

The war with Spain has taken into our armies 
| only a small fraction of our citizens, compared 
with the number who enlisted in the Civil War, 
but it will be a great thing if the soldiers who 
are mustered out take into the duties of civil life 
the courage, endurance and patriotism which 
have been shown by so many of them in the 
remarkable campaign just ended. 
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‘*‘ Lafayette Day.” 


HE fourth day of July, 1900, will be “United 
States day” at the Paris Exposition. It 
is proposed to unveil at that time a monu- 

ment to the Marquis de Lafayette, who rests in 
an almost unknown grave in the grounds of the 
convent of the Petit Piepus. 

| It is designed that this monument shall be 
paid for with money contributed by the young 
people of the United States. The governors 
of all the states have been asked to designate 
October 19th—the anniversary of Cornwallis’s 
surrender at Yorktown—as “Lafayette day.” 
It is requested that on that day, in every school 
district and in every school, from the kindergar- 
ten to the college, Lafayette’s services to this 
country shall in some way be recognized. 

This observance may take the form of a 
patriotic entertainment, to which a nominal 
admission fee shall be charged. It may be 
limited to a talk by the teacher, a simple retelling 
of the story of liberty, and a collection of the 
pennies that scholars have been asked to bring. 
The amounts collected, large or small, will be 
forwarded to the national Comptroller of the 
Currency, who is the treasurer of the Lafayette 
Memorial Commission. It is hoped that, in the 
aggregate, they will suffice to erect the monu- 
ment to one of our first and best friends. 
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Big Steamships. 

HE Cunard Company has lately given an 

order for a new steamship, which will be 

the largest ever constructed. She is not to 
be a passenger-boat, and is not to be built for 
speed, and accordingly she will attract less gen- 
eral interest than her smaller sisters, the Lucania 
and Campania, which register only thirteen 
thousand tons apiece. 

The biggest vessel now afloat is the Kaiser 
Withelm der Grosse, of the North German 
Lloyd. She is six hundred and fifty feet long, 
and registers more than fourteen thousand tons. 
She will not long be the leviathan of the Atlantic 
liners, for in a short time the White Star Com- 
pany will have the Oceanic on the water, and 
she, with her seven hundred feet length, will be 
twenty feet longer than the Great Eastern, the 
wonder of the last generation. 





less than five days. Speed such as this is 
obtained at an enormous expenditure of fuel. 
The Oceanic will burn more than seven hundred 
tons of coal a day. 

Almost every one is curious to know what an 
ocean greyhound costs. The expense is vastly 
greater per ton for a fast passenger-boat than for 
a freighter. It is supposed that a tramp steamer 
can be built in Great Britain for something less 
than fifty dollars a ton. The great “liners” cost 
almost or quite two hundred dollars a ton. At 
that rate the Oceanic will cost more than three 
million dollars. Of course the huge Cunard 
freight-boat will be less expensive than that. 
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THE BEAUTY THAT WINS. 
A grace of Christian gentleness, 


* 
A face that a child would climb to kiss. 
Whittier. 
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William II. in Syria. 


HE approaching journey of the German 
emperor to Constantinople and Jerusalem 
has been somewhat ridiculed as an idle 
adventure, undertaken from motives of personal 
vanity. This is a mistake. The kaiser has 
foibles, but his intelligence should not be under- 


near East will not be made for the sake of 
exhibiting himself as a Cook’s tourist and of 
having all the world talk about him. 

It has been apparent that the emperor is 
inclined to be meddlesome and vainglorious, but 
he commands the general support of the German 
people, who take a practical view of every 
foreign question. He understands the temper of 
his subjects and knows that they expect him to 
look sharply after their interests at home and 
abroad. ‘This he invariably does. 

When the Armenian and Greek questions 
engrossed the attention of European diplomatists, 


useful patron and friend. 
criticised everywhere except in Germany. His 
subjects were evidently satisfied with his diplo- 


were settling in Asia Minor. 


lar results in mind in planning his journey to 
Jerusalem. Like other tourists he desires to see 
the Holy Land, but is shrewd enough to know 
that German influence and trade will be increased 
by his so-called pilgrimage with a large retinue, 
clerical and military. 

Already German engineers are building a 
railway from Bagdad to the Mediterranean, and 
projecting other work in Asia Minor. The 
German ambassador at Constantinople is said to 
be the sultan’s chief foreign adviser. German 
interests will certainly be promoted by the 
emperor’s visit. This is a practical explanation 
| of his journey, and it is in full accord with his 
| character and with the commercial spirit of 
| Germany. 
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The Trolley -Car. 


on a summer evening, its most obvious use 


to people who are tired with the work of the day. 

But there is much else to be set down to its 
credit. Cheaply constructed and comparatively 
indifferent to grades, the electric railroad finds its 
way to many small villages which were left one 
side when the great steam railways were built. 
It brings the summer visitor, it repeoples aban- 
doned farms, and it gives the farmer a chance to 
reach.a Jarger market. 

Statistics show a tendency toward-a crowding 
of population into cities. This is because the 
cities offer both opportunities for employment 
and for social pleasures. But the trolley-car 
draws city people into the country, and if its 
extension continues at the present rate it will 
have an appreciable effect on the density of 
population. Rural real estate where the trolley- 
car has reached has risen in value from ten to 
twenty-five per cent. 

‘This effect is most apparent near large cities. 
Fifty or sixty years ago, people who did business 
in cities had to live there. What are now 
closely-built suburbs were then rural districts, 
reached only after hours of riding by private 
conveyance or a line of omnibuses. The horse- 
cars first, and now the trolley-cars, have extended 
the suburbs to include large areas suitable for 
residence. 


Among the advantages of modern life, we 
must give the trolley-car a conspicuous place. 


Investigating the Army. 


HE President has had great difficulty in 
constituting a commission to investigate the 
alleged mismanagement in the War Depart- 

ment. Complaints of failure and mistake in all 
branches of the army administration have been 
general and emphatic. Bad food and too little 
of it, insufficient clothing, inefficiency in the 





rated. His journey to the holy places of the | 





the German emperor was the sulitan’s most | 
He was sharply | 


macy because their trade with the sultan’s | 
dominions was increasing. German manufac. | 
turers were finding a new market and displacing | 
English and French goods. German traders | 


The German emperor has probably had simi- | 





S the trolley-car whizzes along country roads | 


is the giving cheap and healthful pleasure | 
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It is expected that the Oceanic will make the | medical and surgical staff—these are only samples 
passage between Liverpool and New York in | of the criticisms that have been made. 


It is evident, and indeed every one will admit, 
that all these faults and others which we have 
not mentioned, resulted in the first place from 
our unreadiness and inexperience. But that is 
an explanation, not an excuse. It should be the 
duty of a war department to be prepared, at least 
in the understanding of its business, for war. 

No one, we presume, doubts that there has 
been gross exaggeration of the evils which have 
been suffered. But enough remains, after a)! 
allowance has been made, to be worthy of careful 
investigation, that the responsibility of whatever 
mismanagement there has been may be fixed 
upon the real delinquents. 

It is certainly a thankless task to serve upon 
the commission that has been proposed. The 
President undertook to select men whose stand- 
ing and knowledge would be so fully recognized 
that their conclusions would be accepted as 
absolutely true. Some of those whom he chose 
declined to act; but a sufficient number of able 
and eminent men has been found, and in due 
time we shall know the precise facts. 

Meantime, it is the duty of every one to refrain 
from condemning indiscriminately, and from 
assuming to know in advance what the commis- 
sion is charged to discover by a careful sifting of 
evidence. 


<< >—_____ 


Practical. 


HE late George W. Childs of Philadelphia 

was a frequent helper of the helpless, but he 

had a way of putting his beneficiaries on 
their feet, and showing them how to help them- 
selves. 

He was once visited by a widow, whose husbani 
had died leaving her and her three children no 
property and no life insurance. Mr. Childs knew 
that his reputation for benevolence had influenced 
her (as it did hundreds of others) to come to him 
—with some expectation, uf course, of pecuniary 
assistance; but he saw that she was a lady, and 
that her request for his “advice” was no artifice 
of one accustomed to take charity. 

“What can you do?” he asked her. 

“I can keep house,” she said. “Itis the only 
thing [ can do, and do it well.” 

“Perhaps you could manage a boarding-house. 
Would you be willing to?” 

“IT would certainly if—”’ She hesitated till he: 
good sense told her it was better to speak frankly. 
Mr. Childs must know well enough of what she 
was thinking. 

“I would if parties would trust me for the 
outfit,” she finally said. 

Mr. Childs reflected a moment. “Yes. How to 
begin without money is a question. You migi/ 
succeed in the long run—after years of hard work, 
and broken down, perhaps, in health and strength. 
It would hardly be wise. No, I don’t think it 
would be wise for you to start without capital.” 

He paused, and the discouraged lady, mistaking 
his silence, was about to take her leave, but he 
stopped her. Then he unfolded his plan. She 
was to find a suitable house, if possible, in the 
best part of Philadelphia, get the most favorable 
terms she could for a five years’ lease of it, and 
estimate the cost of furnishing it and the expense 
of supplying good meals. Having done this, she 
was to report to him. 

In due time the lady came back, and satisfied 
him that she had found the right place; where- 
upon he proposed to be responsible for the first 
year’s rent, and to lend her five thousand dollars 
at six per cent. for five years. 

“T judge that you are a good business woman,” 
he said, ‘‘and in that length of time you can easily 
repay the loan.” 

His prediction proved more than true. The 
lady prospered, and paid the last dollar of her 
debt before the end of the five years. 

Mr. Childs was not a “professional” philanthro- 


‘| pist, and philanthropy is not a branch of business ; 


but save in the extremes of necessary charity 
the same rules of mutual business obligation app]; 
to both the helper and the helped. Benevolence 
ought not to be careless, and of all ways the 
practical business way of helping men to help 
themselves is the best. 
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Wit and Current Jokes. 


FTER Mr. Gladstone’s death the — 
journals, describing the absolut 
and reverence given to him by his wife, told 

as a fact that upon one occasion, when a group of 
men were discussing some political complications 
in her drawing-room, one of them said: 

“Only He Who is above can bring order out of 
this confusion.” 

“Yes, he can,” said Mrs. Gladstone, promptly. 
“But he is dressing now. He will be down pres- 
ently.” 

The English public smiled with an affectionate 
sympathy at the pathetic story. 

But the same anecdote was soon discovered in 
a letter of Mrs. Browning’s written forty years 
ago, in which she lays the mistake at the door 
of another blindly devoted wife, Madame de 
Girardin. 

Wit, or even laughable jokes, are always in 
demand. Hence, the frequent thefts and repeti- 
tions of both. George IV. is said to have angrily 
asked a young courtier once at a reception, 
when the mayors of two cities were presented to 
him: 

“What ails these fellows? They bend to the 
floor, and keep bobbing like mandarins!” 

“Ah, your majesty,” said the young man, “they 
come for money. They are like empty jugs. The 
lower they stoop, the fuller they will be.” 

The king was pleased with the sharp retort 
and repeated it. The next day a jealous courtie: 
said to him: 

“The mot is not new. 
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It wac said to Napoleon 
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by Marshal Ney of some Corsican nobles who | 
came to pay homage to the new emperor.” 
A few days later another story was brought to | 
the king. “That joke was borrowed. It was 
first said to Pope Julius Il. of some begging 
monks.” 
“Not at all,” interposed a savant. “A Greek 
general made that reply to Hector when —” 
“Enough! enough!” cried the king. “It is but 
a poor fox to hunt through so many centuries!” 
Very many of the current jokes of to-day can 
be traced through French, Italian and Greek 
“Ana” to the distant past. 
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THE LATE MONSIEUR BIS. 


This is an obituary notice. Monsieur Bis is 
dead—the distinguished Monsieur Bis of Paris. | 
He will never blink his great yellow eyes again, 
or wave his beautiful plumy tail, or purr a rich, | 
rumbling purr at sight of the especial little saucer | 
of Sévres china in which his meals were always | 
served. 

Elderly, although not yet old, it was his good 
fortune to be spared all infirmity and physical | 
suffering, and to pass away tranquilly from the 
midst of a contented existence while his beauty 
and vigor were unimpaired, his friends still 
affectionately attentive, and his fame more widely 
extended than that of any other cat in France. 

Monsieur Bis was a remarkably handsome white 
Angora, of unusual intelligence and daintily cor- 
rect demeanor. He was the cherished favorite of 
a widow, Madame Dubrai, who died some years 
ago, leaving a little fortune from which she 
destined about forty dollars a year to be paid for 
his maintenance, with careful stipulations as to 
its expenditure. 

He was to continue to receive all the little | 
indulgences to which he had become accustomed ; | 
to sleep in a basket lined with flannel, to be served | 
from his own private saucer, to have two amyfe | 
meals a day of milk and meat, to have his long | 
fur carefully washed and combed once a week, | 
and a fresh blue ribbon provided to be tied around | 
his neck every Sunday morning. 

But Madame Dubrai’s fortune was very modest; | 
the income would not be sufficient to cover the 
expense of such a charge, together with the care 
of her own tomb (which was also required by her 
will), and yet to leave the principal unimpaired 
to pass, as she willed it to do, at Monsieur Bis’s 
decease, to the authorities of Paris, to be used 
for the benefit of the schools in her ward of the 
city. 

There was, therefore, a good deal of hard- | 
hearted arithmetic brought into use to calculate | 
if it would be worth the city’s while to accept her | 
legacy for the schools, with its contingent charge | 
of the cat, lest by the time Monsieur Bis, who 
was not exactly a kitten, but was in the heyday 
of youth, should reach the term of his natural life, | 
his maintenance might have consumed, perchance 
more than consumed, the entire sum left by his | 
mistress. 

Nevertheless, the legacy was finally accepted, 
and now Monsieur Bis, after surviving his affec- | 
tionate mistress seven years, has gone the way of 
all cats, and his remaining property passes to the 
city of Paris. His body was decorously interred, 
and all the Parisian journals contained notices of | 
his death. 
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HE WAS NOT RESPONSIBLE. | 


A recent article in a.French magazine upon 
famous diplomats and their wives relates a neat 
little anecdote of how Prit.ce Clemens Metternich, 
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messengers.” Before he had played many bars, | 


| first the queen and then Prince Albert joined in 


the chorus; and all the time Prince Albert | 
managed the stops so cleverly, and all by heart, 
that Mendelssohn was quite enchanted. 

Then the queen sang one of his songs with 
charming feeling and expression. Fearing to 
pay too many compliments, Mendelssohn merely 
thanked her many times, on which she said: 

“Oh, if only I had not been so frightened! 
erally I have such a long breath!” 


Gen- 


NEW BOOKS WORTH READING. 
MORIAH’s MOURNING. By Ruth McEnery Stuart. 
Harper & Brothers. 

A volume of clever and amusing character 
sketches, by a highly popular author. 

A MOONSHINER’s Son. By Will Allen Drom- 
goole. The Penn Publishing Company. 

A boys’ story of clean, wholesome, stirring 
interest. | 
By Harry Demarest 

loyd. Harper & Brothers. $1.00. | 

An account of what coéperation by working- | 
men and workingwomen has accomplished abroad. | 
By one of the best observers among modern | 
writers on social topics. | 








Our Calendar For 1899. 


A Novel and Beautiful Souvenir, 
Given to Companion Subscribers Only. 


The Companion Calendar for 1899 is in | 
the form of a floral heart, a dainty design 
of violets bordered with gold. This opens 
and unfolds, revealing exquisite reproduc- 
tions of three original paintings. 

In the Centre is a genre picture, ‘‘An Ameri- 
can Girl.” At each side is an emblematic 
panel—figure-pieces, entitled respectively, 
**Early Daisies’ and “Among the Wheat.” 
Reproduced as they are in twelve colors, 
these pictures preserve the softest tones, 
as well as the most brilliant shades, of the 
costly originals. They measure twenty- 
five inches in length by eleven in height. 


Its Unique Form was designed especially to 
favor the many persons who, after the year 





is over, will wish to preserve this Calendar 


covers, and the three pictures, unmarred 
by any printing, will appear in perfect shape 
for framing —thus to become a permanent | 
ornament for the home. 
This Colored Calendar is published exclu-| 
sively by THE COMPANION, and cannot be | 
obtained elsewhere. It will be given to all 
New Subscribers for 1899, and to all Old 
Subscribers who renew and pay their sub- 

scriptions for 1899. 
Perry Mason & Company. 





“OBEY YOUR ORDERS.” 
In Franklin’s “Memories of a Rear-Admiral,” a 
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‘TWO SUPREME VALUES. } 


» 117. Ladies’ 24 in. Jacket of 


For Sore Throat, Coughs and Hoarseness, use 
“Brown's Bronchial Troches.” They will not disorder 
the stomach like cough syrups and balsams. (Adv. 
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ving Stereopticon Ex- | throughout; inlaid velvet 
ibitions. Little capital collar. Our price only. . $5.00. 
needed. Full particulars and 256-page Magic Lantern cata- No. 401. Magnificent 20 in. Plush 
log free. McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N.Y. Cape of best silk seal plush, elab 
; orately trimmed as shown.; well 
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work is pleasant, pays good wages, 
Our 62 page 
Catalogue 
No. 45 is free 
for the ask- 
ing You 
shoald write 
for it. 


teach it quickly and start our 
graduatesin ilroad or Com- 
mercial service. Crops are 
good, Railroads are very busy, 
operators are in great demand. 
Write for free illus. catalogue 
VALENTINES’ School of 
Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. 
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THE GREAT MAIL-ORDER CLOAK-HOUSE. 


French Carnation Pink gid 


One drop of these new 
exquisite perfuines diffuses 
the fragrance of freshly 
cut flowers. 

— FREE SAMPLE 
Bottle sent to any one giving us the 
names and addresses of Druggists or Dry 
G s Dealers in their vicinity who do 
not have Pinaud’s Perfumes for sale. In- 
quire and if they keep them try a bottle. 

Most noted perfumes in the world. 

. PINAUD’S ORTATION OFFICE, 

46 East 14th St., New York. 


For $140 We'll Make y5°,. Measure 


A Beautiful Dress Suit 


of rich black fine ribbed pure wool wor- 
sted. This is not a ready-made suit, but | 
expert tailors will make it to order for you 
individually, trim it with best high-grade 
materials, pipe it with fine satin and sew | 
it with pure silk and linen thread. In| 
quality, style and beauty it is equal to your | 
tailors’ $30 and $35 suits. 
SEND NO MONEY but mention this 
paper. Send chest | 
waist and crotch measure, height and 
weight, and state if round or square cut 
sack or frock style is wanted. We'll make 
the suit, express it C. 0. D. and allow re 
to try it on before you pay one cent. Ifa 
perfect fit and just as represented, then 
pay #10 and expressage and take the suit ; 
f not pay nothing and it will be returned 
at our expense. We make other suits from 
gt All new weaves and designs — 
all big bargains. rite for free samples. | 
THE H. LOUIS VEHON COMPANY 
155-157 West Jackson Street, 
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UNSURPASSED 
For the Family Table, 
Reception or Banquet. 


VANILLA WAFER. CHOCOLATE WaFER. 
ROQUEFORT. BOSTON HiGH Tea. 
PINK TEA. HOME-MADE SNAPS, «ac. 





Put Up in Fancy Packages 
Sold by First-Class Grocers. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT CO., Milton, Mass. 
iT BOOK 


| 
28 Styles from 0 $400.00. | 
All Cameras Sold under a Positive Guarantee. | 


Send 2. stamp SUNART PHOTO CO., 
for Catalogue. 28 Aqueduct St., Rochester, N. Y. 




























when Austrian Chancellor of State, once slipped | good story is told of a naval officer whose tact 
out of a difficulty that threatened to be quite a| enabled him to obey orders and to do as he 





formidable one. 

His wife, the erratic Princess Mélanie, had | 
grievously offended the French ambassador, the 
Count de Flahault, by the abruptness and discour- | 
tesy with which, in one of her moods of whimsical 
i!l-temper, she had chosen to treat him. 

Her tongue was notably sharp, and some of 
her remarks stung so deeply that the aggrieved 
official went formally to her husband to complain 
of her, asserting that he could not, in his| 
quality of ambassador, submit to such insulting | 
treatment. 

Prince Metternich was not at all disconcerted. 
With a genially apologetic shrug, but in a tone of 
voice expressive of the most gallant devotion to 
his consort, he exclaimed : 

“What would you have, my dear count? I met | 
the princess; I loved her; I have married her, 
but it was not I who brought her up!” 

There was no further trouble ; butif the prince’s | 
answer was both quick-witted and diplomatic, it | 
—— certainly somewhat hard upon his mother- 
n-law! 
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A ROYAL MUSICIAN. 


The Queen of England has kept up her music 
and singing until quite recent years, and it is 
tumored that more than one original composition 
has come from her pen. Nevertheless, when her 
majesty first began to learn to play the piano, she 
soon became tired of the grinding, daily drudgery 
of seales and exercises. 

On one occasion she shut the piano with a 
democratic bang, locked it, and declared that she 
would never use it again. But she was not dis- 
tinctly unmusical, as is the youthful Wilhelmina 
of Holland, who is said even to hate to hear 
music; and so her childish aversion to the instru- 
ment was soon overcome. 

As the queen grew older and learned to appre- 
ciate music better, she became familiar with the 
works of such composers as Handel, Gliick, and 
especially with those of Mendelssohn, who visited 
her at Buckingham Palace after her marriage. 

On this memorable occasion, in addition to 
disclosing to the great composer a very pretty 
picture of domestic life, Prince Albert played a 
chorale on the-organ so charmingly that it would 
have done credit to a professional. 

Then it was Mendelssohn’s turn, and he began 
his chorus from “St. Paul,” “How loveiy are the 
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| his mainmast. 
“Obey your orders,” replied Truxton. Stewart 
sailed forthwith, ‘towing his mainmast astern. 


| command, he anchored, hoisted in his mainmast, 
| completed his preparations for sea, and then 
sailed. 





| pleased. 


_ Commodore Truxton distinguished himself dur- 
ing the War of the Revolution, and subsequently 
commanded the naval station at Baltimore. Com- 
modore Stewart commanded a 7 which was 
fitted out there, and had been ordered by Truxton 
to proceed to sea on a certain day. 

Stewart reported on that day that it was impos- 
sible for him to sail, as he had not yet hoisted in 


Fortunately the wind was fair, and when he 
reached a point beyond the limits of Truxton’s 


MR. GLADSTONE’S WILL. 


The “great commoner” was as simple in the act 
of devising his worldly goods as he had been all 
his life in other things. He wrote his will in a 
common memorandum-book, with his own hand, 
in his peculiarly neat and legible handwriting. 
The most interesting part of the document is the 
second clause, relating to funeral arrangements, 
which was strictly carried out: 

Commending myself to the infinite mercies of 
| God in the Incarnate Son as my only and suffi- 
| cient hope, I leave the particulars of my burial to 
| my executors, specifying only, that it is to be very 
| simple and also private, unless they shall consider 
that there are conclusive reasons to the contrary. 
That I desire to be buried where my wife may 
also lie. That on no account shall any laudatory 
inscription be placed over me. 


“HAIR STRUCK THROUGH.” 


The venerable Argelander, Germany’s greatest 
master in observational astronomy, was the pre- 
ceptor of many German and foreign astronomers. 
Dr. B. A. Gould, the American astronomer, one of 
Argelander’s students, related a story of his pre- 
ceptor’s wit, which Professor Newcomb reports 





in the Atlantic Monthly. 


Gould, while a student at Berlin, was beardless, | 
but had a head of hair. When he returned | 
some years later he had become bald, but had 
made up for it by having a full, long beard. He 
entered Argelander’s study without being an- 
nounced. t first the astronomer did not recog- 
nize him. 

“Do you not know me, Herr Professor?” 
The astronomer looked more closely. 
“Ach! It is Gould mit his hair struck through.” 














A simple and proper method of cleaning costly and 
easily injured articles is to make a suds of hot water and 
Ivory Soap, and allow it to cool until lukewarm. This 
solution, while very effective, is perfectly harmless. 

Ivory Soap contains no alkali. It will not destroy the 
surface or texture of any material, however delicate. 


Ivory Soap differs from other soaps. It is more care- 
fully made, and the materials used in its manufacture are 
the purest and best. 


Copyright, 1897, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati. 
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Oh not alone the eager South— 
Alone the steadfast North— 
Saw with wet eyes beneath spring skies 


Our fing of stars go forth! 
Oh not alone the elder East, 
Nor the young-hearted West, 
Smiled high with pride where side by side 
The nation’s children pressed! 


But North and South and tm tand West, 
7 plain, 

The prairie and the desert, 
Yielded their flower again. _ 

East and West and South and North, 
The flower of the land 

Hearing the mother’s call went forth 
To stand at her righ: hand. 


We be many hands in labor, 
But one arm for the right; 
One blood to shed, one heart till dead, 
One good sword for the fight: 
We be many-tongued and minded, 
But one mind and one tongue 
When once wide-sent through a continent 
The nation’s word has rung! 
Then Northern tongues sing Dixie 
Beneath the ancient flag ; 
And the Southerner dies to rebaptize 
His own the “Yankee rag!” 
Brothers !—to keep for freedom’s sake 
The flag of stars unfur 
Beneath the stars of heaven—to make 
The starlight of the world! 
GRACE ELLERY CHANNING. 
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If He Had Left Him? 
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‘“ O you know Jesus?” 

D was a question which 

to unaccustomed ears 

may seem abrupt and irrev- 
erent. 

“And who is He?” 

The reply, expressing as 
much defiance as ignorance, 
was uttered by a fierce-look- 
ing woman on the stairs of 
a dirty tenement house at 17 
“Cherry Hill,” New York City, twenty-seven 
years ago. 

The questioner was Mr. Little, a visitor from 
an up-town church. The woman had placed 
herself in his way and disputed his passage. 

In a room near by lay a drunkard just awaking 
from his sodden sleep. Through the partly open 
door he heard the stranger’s voice, and gathering 
himself up from the floor, came out to see who it 
was. The apparition of the unshaven “rough” 
in his red shirt and high-legged boots was so 
threatening that Mr. Little retreated down-stairs ; 
but the man followed him. 

“Say,” he called, hoarsely, ‘“‘what name was it 
you asked that woman about?’ 

Mr. Little believed he meant to make trouble, 
and his surprise may be imagined when the 
fellow added : 

“T used to love that name years ago—when I 
was in prison—but I lost Him. I wish I knew 
where I could find Him.” 

It was a fact that this drunkard was one of 
the convicts who had been influenced by the 
preaching of Orville Gardner, the converted 
prize-fighter, twelve years before, in one of 
the state prisons. His reformed life and docile 
behavior had shortened his sentence, and Gov- 
ernor Dix before his term had expired pardoned 
him. 

With no offered opening to encourage the 
‘Sailbird” in honest living, his relapse into his 
old ways was almost inevitable. 
friends of the truer sort, they lost sight of him. 

Mr. Little at once returned to the man and 














JERRY MACAULEY. 


took him to a room in New Bowery, listened to | 
his story, treated him as a brother, and saw him 
| thickly wooded summits: and from the outer 


sign the pledge. 


The next time he met the ex-convict—three | 
nights afterward—the man was in liquor, and | 


making his way to the river in company with a 
Water Street thief. The missionary begged him 
to turn back and go to his home with him, but 
he pleaded that he “‘couldn’t starve.” 


“T’ll pawn the coat I have on,” said Mr. Little, | 


“before I’ll see you steal.”” 

The poor fellow looked at his friend. “If you 
are that kind of a friend I’ll die before 1’1l steal,” 
he said. 

“* ‘Seek first the kingdom of God—and all the 
rest will be given to you.’ Jerry, that’s Bible.” 

“T’ll take it,” said Jerry; and regardless of 
his profane companion’s abuse, he left him and 
walked off with the missionary. 

Not only once, but five times after this the 
“reformed” ex-convict fell—and began again, for 
Mr. Little would not leave him. He followed 
him with his friendly help, and the summoned 
aid of his Christian allies, until he saw him 
safely on his feet, and standing out boldly as u 
professed follower of Christ. 

Jerry Macauley did not fall again. The 
mission founded by him at 316 Water Street, 
New York, and which bears his name, celebrated 
its twenty-fifth anniversary in Carnegie Hall the 
21st of last November. 

It is a health-spot in the purlieus of sin. It 
has brought life and blessing to hundreds of 
darkened and debased souls who else would have 
known no God and no divine teacher. 

Against the evil he once did, a grateful com- 
munity will set the gracious later influence of 
the sometime thief and outcast, Jerry Macauley. 

But what if Mr. Little had left him? In the 
divine habit of mercy there are years of patience, 
and “seventy times seven’’ forgivings to one 
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repulse. Only after such love is wasted, can| It was the returning sea, towering like a cliff, 


. ow » Degg or and coursing swifter than the kite. There was a 
come the térrible sentence: “Ephraim is joined to | shock, beaver than thunder, as the colossal swell 
his idols: let him alone.” | smote the shore, with a foam-burst like a blaze of 

sheet-lightning. 
| Then a white horror of sea raved over the 
| —— itself. It drew back, roaring, and tearing 
| out the land as it went. Twice, thrice, five times 
7 | it struck and ebbed, each time with lesser surges 
Persian Servants. | = — s returned ” — a bed. oy ap 
| there, although s raging. al e homes 
The author of the volume entitled “Through | about the bar, nothing eeained but two straw 
Persia on a Side Saddle” says that the servant | roofs tossing madly in the offing. All lips were 
question becomes, in that country, a very serious | a: why | tinea f —° 
one. The Persian servant is usually uncleanly,| We was now poor as the rest in all the 
of thievish propensities, and sometimes, when he | village; but he had saved four hundred lives. 
is offended, decidedly malicious. Akbar Mirza, | 
a head waiter who had been dismissed by one | 


family, seemed never to tire of wreaking his 
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black 





If he had | 





vengeance on them. Articles of clothing were 
sent home from the wash torn in some unaccount- 
able way, and inquiry elicited the fact that Akbar 
Mirza had been seen in close conversation with 
the washerwoman. 

A earriage-horse returned from the forge with a 
nail in its foot;. Akbar Mirza had been at the 
forge during the shoeing. Movable property began 
to disappear from the house; Akbar Mirza had 
made the acquaintance of the lady’s maid. His 
great ingenuity protected him from being really 
found out, but one day he ventured on a still more 
malicious trick. 


He was waiting on the table at a house where 
his former mistress was dining. Ices were handed 
round, and according to Persian custom, the 
waiter put the cream ready into the serving-spoon, 
to save the guests the trouble of cutting it for 
themselves. 

‘At the first mouthful, the lad 
a pin which had lain conceale 
cream; and seeing Akbar’s 
tation, she felt convinced that he bh: 
there. Yet it was useless to protest, for 
only have cast the blame on the cook. 

In Persia, however, a servant whose intentions 
are of the best is not, for that reason, a 
for his duties. The popular idea of cleanliness is 
a very peculiar one. Old Hashim could never 
understand why he must not touch the food with 
his Rugets, at meals. 

He had an interesting way of handing about 
pieces of bread with those useful members, and 
thought nothing of taking up spoons and forks by 
the wrong end. When he was told that a spoon 
must be used for helping to lump sugar, he was 
much hurt; but presently, with great pride, dis- 
played an old pair of pope gloves, dirty and 
travel-stained, which, he felt, must completely 
alter the case. , 

Another old Persian servant always insisted on 
pettiog the sugar into the cups with his fingers 
ogedy Le togge, wakes were always lying unused 
by the bowl. is master remonstrated, and next 
time when there was occasion for sugar, he 
crooked his fingers like pincers and thus labori- 
ously picked up the y= saying in triumph: 

“You want me to use tongs, and so I do!” 

Perhaps a servant’s characteristics come out 
most prominently in travelling. Then, encounter- 
ing unexpected difficulties, one has a chance to 
see how clever or how stupid he can prove himself. 
It was refreshing to see Hashim laying the cloth 
on a windy day. He would spread it carefully, 
and then go off to get a stone to prevent its being 
blown away. 

On his return, it would be flying across the 
desert, and he would have a chase to capture it; 
then he would fold it again, with the stone at one 
corner, and leave it while he hunted for further 
stones. Before he got back, it would be off again 
on its travels, but he never tired of pursuit. 

secured, it was a trial 
m lay plates and dishes 
on it, altering their position again and again to 
suit his fastidious taste. One evening, he spent 
ten minutes, by actual count, in settling the places 
of four bottles, and at last gave them perilous 
standing room on the extreme edge of a rickety 
camp-table. 

He never could help taking part in the conver- 
sation; and when he did anything particularly 
stupid, such as upsetting the coffee-pot, or over- 
turning a dish on the table-cloth, he always 
regarded the mishap as a capital joke. intense 
was his appreciation of it, that it was hard not to 
smile when he looked round for applause. 


nearly swallowed 
in her portion of 
ze of eager expec- 
laced it 
e would 
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Saving: Four Hundred Lives. 


It is a beautiful story told by Lafeadio Hearn 


of an old man whose great deed belongs to 


Japanese history. He was Hamaguchi, and his | me how iq he late train 


farmhouse stood on the verge of a small plateau | A. 


overlooking the bay. The plateau, mostly devoted 
to rice-culture, was hemmed in on three sides by 


verge. the land sloped down to the sea. Below 
were ninety thatched dwellings and a temple; 
these composed the village. 


One autumn evening, Hamaguchi Gohei was 


looking down from his balcony on the preparations | p. 


for some merrymaking in the hamlet below. 


All the villagers were out, and he would have | 


gone with them, had he not been feeling less 
strong than usual. 

Suddenly there came an earthquake shock, not 
avery strong one; but Hamaguchi, who had felt 
many before this, thought there was something 
odd in its long, spongy motion. As the quakin 
ceased, he chanced to look toward the sea, an 
there he saw the strangest possible sight; it 
seemed to be running away from the land. 

Aepereny the whole village had noticed it, 
for the people stood still in wonderment; only 
Hamaguchi drew any conclusions from the phe- 
homenon, and guessed what the sea would do 
next. He called his little grandson, a lad of ten, 
the only one of the family eft with him. 

“Tada! Quick! - Light me a torch!” 

The child kindled a pine-torch, and the old man 
hurried with it to the fields, where hundreds of 
rice-stacks stood ready for transportation. One 
ed one he lighted them in haste, and they caught 
like tinder, sending skyward masses of smoke 
that met and mingled in one cloudy whirl. Tada, 
astonished and terrified, ran after his grandfather, 
weeping and calling: “Why? why? why?” 

Hamaguchi did not answer; he thought only of 
four hundred lives in peril. He watched for the 

ople, and in a moment only, they came swarm- 

up from the village like ants. 

nd still the sea was “fo toward the horizon. 
The first party of succor arrived, a score of agile 
young peasants, who wanted to attack the fire at 
once; but Hamaguchi, stretching out both. his 


arms, stop them. 
“Let it burn, lads!” he commanded. “Let it 
be. I want the whole village here.” 

The whole village came, mothers and children 
last of all, drawn by concern and curiosity. 

“Grandfather is mad. I am afraid of him,” 
sobbed little Tada. “He set fire to the rice on 
purpose. I saw him do it.” 

“As for the rice,” said Hamaguchi. “the child 
= bg truth. I set fire to it. re all the people 

re oe? 


“All are here,” was the answer; “but we cannot 
understand this thing.” 

“See!” cried the old man, at the top of his 
voice, pointing to the open. “Say if I be mad!” 





| the other, returning the money to 





King Wheat. 


You may tell of yest armored cruisers, 
And your great ships of the line; 

And swift or slow may steamers go 
Across the billowy vrine. 

Like thunder may the cannon boom 
To 8 unfurled, 

And for an hour, they may have power 
To rule the frightened world. 


From ocean shore to ocean shore 


Lie lines of gleaming steel, 
And night or day, we hear alway 
of rushin 


The ring S pest: 

Though buffalo have left the plain, 
And Indian tents are fur 

Nor steam nor hand at wealth’s command 
Can rule the busy world. 


But where the hillside rises fair 
In terraces of green, 
And on the plain, where wind and rain 
Sweep fields of — sheen, 
Where sturdy yellow stalks arise, 
With bannered heads unfurled, 2 
Here you may greet the great King Wheat, 
The ruler of the world. 


Oh, hills may shake and vales resound 
Beneath the flying car, 
And driven by steam and winds a-beam 
Our ships ride fast and far; 
Cities may crumble ‘neath the guns 
Which guard our flag unfurled, 
Yet all shall greet—at last—King Wheat, 
For hunger rules the world. 
NINETTE M. LOWATER. 
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Brought to Terms. 


A lack of ordinary courtesy is one of the most 
troublesome things a traveller can encounter, 
and it would be well, perhaps, if all travellers 
were as pleasantly persistent in insisting upon 
their rights as the man in this story, which is 
taken from Every Where: 

A commercial traveller wanted to know if the 


train was late, and ventured to ask the operator 
in the ticket-office. 


“Dawnaw,” replied the gentleman of the keys, | 
ly w.”? 


=e probably, “‘I don’t kno 
“But 1-am told it is an 1 

rsisted the traveller, smiling. ‘You surely can 
ell me if that is true.” ‘ . : 

“Dawnawnathawnboutut,” replied the knight 
of the sounding-board, turning the back of his 
head to the questioner. 

“But it is highly desirable that I should know,” 
said the gatherer of orders, still more pleasantly. 
“T can make three business calls in that hour and 
a half, and still have fifteen minutes’ margin. 
Don’t - think you had better find out for me? 
It wil : take you only a minute or two, you 

now.’ 

“Finownothn,” replied the lightning manipu- 
lator, probably meaning, “Find out nothing; 
and he began reading the advertisement columns 
of a daily paper, paying no more attention to his 
questioner. : 

“This is a commercial as well as a railroad 
telegraph-office?” asked the traveller, still in the 
blandest tones. 

“Yah,” replied the operator, meaning, “Yes.” 

“A telegraph blank, please.” 

The document was half thrown at him. He 
wrote a message and handed it back, with money 
to ey for it. 

he operator commenced reading it, hitting the 
words one by one with his pencil to count them. 
Before he was half done he ceased hitting and 
looked up at the writer. 

“Gi can’t send this!” he 


ood sakes, man, I 
exclaimed Fiving this time each word its full 
“Pd lose m sition.” 
you don’t send it, I fear,” 
replied his amiable tormentor, sympathizingly. 
“You have no right to hold it back a minute.” 
The operator read it over on. It ran: 
“Superintendent Railroad: Will you kindly = 





0. —— is? 
is important 
ere refuses to inform me.’ 


e traveller. “ 
on sending this. 
the wrong, and I—I—beg your pardon. 
out or you in two minutes.” 

es, 


really wish you wouldn’t ins 
I think I must be somewhat in 
I can find 


his ket and 
utting on the sweetest smile of the day, in which 
@ was joined by several bystanders, while the 
operator fairly exuded information. 


* 
> 





Returning The Salute. 


When Gen. W. M. Graham was colonel of the 
Fifth Artillery, with headquarters at the Presidio 
in San Francisco, he had under him a young 
officer, lately from West Point, on his first detail. 
This young officer, says the New York Sun, fell 
into the habit of disregarding the salutes of the 
enlisted men around the post. They noticed the 
omission, of course, with much comment. Prob- 
ably Colonel Graham heard of the matter. 


One afternoon, when the colonel was walking | 


from his office to his quarters, with his orderly 
about thirty feet behind him, the young West 
Pointer came down the gravel) path from the 
opposite direction. He saluted his colonel, and 

e salute was promptly returned; but he was 
aimee too much preoccupied to see the salute 
of the trailing orderly, and did not return it. He 
did not know that the gruff and sturdy colonel 
had wheeled around and was watching him. 
When the young man had passed the orderly, the 
colonel hailed him: 

“Lieutenant! A word with you.” 

The young lieutenant walked back to the 
colonel. 

“One of the requirements of officers in this 
army,” said Colonel Graham, “‘is that they shall 
return salute for salute. Orderly, salute the lieu- 
tenant! Lieutenant, salute the a: 

Lia] lieutenant blushed and saluted the grinning 
orderly. 

“Now, lieutenant,” continued the colonel, “you 
and my orderly may pace back and forth in 
——— directions for a while, both of you 
0 


: y' 
serving regulations as you come within saluting 
distance of each other.” 
The colonel sat down on a rustic bench, and for 
a few minutes watched the two men exchange 
the courtesies obligatory upon private and general 





hour and a half la’ oe 





‘ k here, now!” exclaimed the operator, | 
ignoring his newspaper and everything else excep | 
st | 


I thought perhaps you could,” replied | 
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alike. It is said that the young officer has not 
disregarded the humblest salute since that time. 

Most readers have heard the old story told of 
General Washington, who, when President of the 
United States, was passed b aslave. The general 
was surrounded by his brilliant staff. 
colored man apprenenes, he saluted with be 
ing humility. This the staff did not notice, but 
General Washington bowed and lifted his hat. 

When asked nw | he condescended to notice a 
man, he made the memorable reply : 

Am I to be outdone in a by a negro?” 
The recognition of courtesy is one of the things 


that mark the difference between a boor and a 


gentleman. 


e 
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A Bear’s Ride. 


A railroad train was running through a narrow 
cut in Pennsylvania, says the Boston Transcript, 
when the engineer was startled by the sight of a 
bear rounding a curve just in front. The bear, 
too, was startled, we may suppose, for instead of 
stepping aside, he reared upon his hind legs and 
waited. 


The engineer shut off steam, but it was too late. 
The coweatcher slid under hind legs of the 
brute, and lifted him off the ground. 

Thinking all trouble was over, the engineer put 
on steam again, while the fireman climbed out of 
the cab window, and stole along the guard-rail to 
see what had become of the bear. e was there, 
clasping the coweatcher, the lower part of his 
body just grazing the ground, and his head almost 
reaching the bottom of the ny or 

He seemed to understand that the only thing he 
could do was to hold fast, and he did so during 
the run to the next station, ten miles distant. 
The station agent was standing at the door as the 
train approached. The sight of a full-grown bear 
on the coweatcher took away his breath. 

As soon as the engine came to a _ standstill, 
Bruin slipped from his perch and made a break 
for freedom. This took him straight toward the 
— who dashed through the door, slammed it 
shut, jeaped through the rear door, and went up 
the street at a furious rate, calling, “Bear! bear! 
Somebody get a gun!” r A 

Soon the town was in a turmoil, a yelling crowd 
semi | in hot pursuit of the bear, some of the 
boys pelting him with stones, Suddenly a bi 
shepherd-dog bounced out of a yard, and dashe 
after the bear. Bruin paused but a minute or 
two, but when he passed on, the rash dog had no 
more interest in the proceedings. 

At the street-corner a lawyer, carrying a double- 
barrelled gun, came face to face with the bear, 
which turned down the nearest alley. The crowd 
increased and encircled the frightened animal, 
making escape impossible. Finding himself at 
bay, Bruin backed up against a barn, rearing on 
his haunches. 

The lawyer sent two bullets into him, where- 
upon the wounded animal charged the crowd. 
One urchin fell, was wanes upon, and had a 
leg broken. The lawyer slipped another bullet 
into his gun, and sent it through Bruin’s head and 

™m. 








| finished 


By this time the engineer and fireman recalled 
the fact that a trainload of passengers were wait- 
ing at the station, and hurried back and resumed 
their official duties. The hunt had lasted about 
twenty minutes. 


a> 
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He Understood. 


Many are the complaints made by customers 
over the abruptness of clerks, but the New York 
Weekly prints a story to show that the shop- 
keeper is sometimes almost too willing for the 
would-be customer to explain his wants. 


“I want some kind of a door-spring, one that 
won’t get out of order,” said a customer. 

“A door-spring?” answered the hardware man. 

“Yes, and one that won’t require the strength 
of an elephant to open.” 

“Hem!” 

“And it must be strong noe to bring the door 
all the way to, and not leave it swinging open a 
=. of inches.” 

“ see ” 





“And when the door closes, I don’t want it to 
shut like a catapult, with a jar that shakes the 
house from its foundations.” 

“Yes. You want one that will bring the door 
all the way to, and yet do it gently.” 

“That’s the idea. But I don’t want any com- 
plicated arrangement, that requires a skilled 
mechanic to attend to.” 

“No, of course not. You want something simple, 
yet strong and effective.” 

“That’s the talk! Something that can be put 


| on or taken off easily; something that will do its 
at I should know, and your oper- | 


work quietly, yet thoroughly, and won’t be eter- 
<< getting out of order.” : 

“IT see. “I know exactly what you want, sir, 
just exactly.” 

“Well, show me one.”’ 

“We don’t keep door-springs.” 
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Well Done. 


How the Hodkins geese were kept off the 
Podkins premises is an interesting story related 
by the Philadelphia Record, and condensed 
below: 

The geese strayed for forage, as geese will, and 
sometimes invaded the Podkins front lawn. 

Mrs. Podkins, kindly soul, said she “didn’t want 
ter git th’ men-folks a-scrappin’ and a-mixin 
things up over a passel 0’ geese.” So she organ- 
ized a board of strategy, consisting of herself, her 
daughter “Sis” and her boy “Joe. : 

The result of their deliberations and certain 


| preparations, wherein figured needle and thread, 
| some grains of corn and some bits of cardboard, 


became evident the next morning. The Hodkins 
geese appeared as usual, but returned home 
quickly. squawking so noisily as to ering the 
odkinses in a body to the front door. What 
they saw astonished them. - 
eee rey | from each fowl’s bill was a bit of 
thread, the inner end anchored to a grain of corn 
in the bird’s interior department, while to the 
other end of the string was attached a card 
bearing this inscription: ‘‘Plese Kepe Yur Gooses 
Home.” The H ins water-fowl are now recon- 
centrados upon the Hodkins home rancb. 





Old Receipt ! 


In an old diary bearing the date of 1775, severi! 
pages are devoted to cash accounts. On one ©! 
these is a quaintly worded statement, duly w't- 
nessed and dated. 

The spelling is not particularly commenda))!°. 
but spelling was an uncertain art in those da)s>. 
and even now is a gift denied to some. 

“Novem. 29th 1775. 

“This is to sartifie to all Parsons home it m:y 
Consarne that I have Paid a sufishent charge fo! 4 
redish Colerd Surtute with a Blew Velvet Caje, 
wich I now wair. JOHN SMITH. 
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THE YOUTH’S 





The Indian summer days are here, 
And up the loaded hickorieys 
The boys and squirrels leap 


Now apples red and russet brown 

For little hands come tumbling down, 
And Jack-o-lanterny laughing eyes 
Through twilight shadows peep 


a, 


The oaks their purple mantles show. 
| The maple boughy are all aglow, 
And through acrown of golden haze 
The gevica woods are seen. 
5 . 


And when tHe lata eave of f softl y fall 
Then comes the blithest day of all, 
The last of all Octobery days 


The merry Halloween. 


EAT: 


ee 


The Right Garden. 


“Dill,” said Aunt Maria, the day after Dill 
began her visit, “I want you to do an errand for 
me.” 

“All right, auntie,” said Dill, jumping up and 
seizing her hat. She wasn’t the girl to refuse to 
do anything helpful. 

“Our seamstress,” said her aunt, “is very 
poor, and has to support her lame mother and 
her own little girl. She cannot get much work, 
and is worried all the time. Her birthday and 
her mother’s and the little girl’s birthday all 
come on the same day, and it is this very day. I 
am going to give her my geranium, which isn’t 
much, But Mrs. Grace has white chrysanthe- 
mums, and she will give me some, I know, if 
you will go after them.” 

“Pll go,” said Dill. “Where does she live?” 

“Well,” said her aunt, “as you go, turn first 
to the left, walk two blocks,—no, three blocks,— 
then turn to the right, and the third house you 
will see chrysanthemums in the yard. That is 





the place. Tell Mrs. Grace about the | 
| “T don’t care,” said Dill, stoutly, though the | 


birthdays, and ask for some flowers.”’ 

Dill started out, well pleased with her 
errand. She liked to be trusted and 
have responsibility. It was a clear, 
sunny day, and the unfamiliar town 
looked very pleasant. She turned to} 
the left, walked two blocks, and then | 
turned to the right, but there were no 
flowers in the third yard. 
fourth that glowed with chrysanthe- | 
mums, red, white and yellow. 

“Whose garden is this?” asked Dill | 
of a passer-by, so as to be sure. 

“Mrs. Gray’s,” said he. 

So Dill stepped in, and seeing a lady 
and a little boy on the piazza, she went 
to them and said, in her bright little 
confident way : 

“My Aunt ’Ria says, will you please | 
give her some chrysanthemums for the 


seamstress, because she is poor and her | 


mother is lame, and her gir] is little, and 


it is the birthday of all three of them | 


to-day. Aunt ’Ria hasn’t anything but 
geraniums, but she will give them, and 


she said you would give some flowers, | 


she knew.” 
“Who is your aunt?” asked the lady, 
smiling. 
“Mrs. Maria Avery, around two 
corners from here. You don’t know me, 
because I only came yesterday. I’m Dill Avery.” 

“Let’s give her some flowers, mamma,” said 
the little boy. 

“She says the seamstress gets worried, and 
don’t have work enough, and the flowers may 
brighten her birthday,” continued Dill. 

“Now, Rupert,” said his mother. “Let me 
get my gloves and scissors, and we will go 
among the flowers.’ 

So out they all went together among the 
chrysanthemums, which were certainly wonders ; 
some tiny as buttons, some just a sweet, natural 
size, and some as big as oranges or even as big 
as cocoanuts, Dill thought to herself. 


“T never saw such a handsome garden,” said 


Dill. “In Medford, where I live, the flowers 
are all killed with the frost.’ 

“Frost can’t hurt ours,” said Rupert. “See, 
we pull that awning down over them every 
night. Here’s our pansy bed. Mamma, I want 
to send pansies to the poor lame woman.” 

“Very well,” said his mamma, “bring a basket, 
and you may fill it and carry it for Dill.” 


COMPANION. 








There were chrysanthemums, carnations, sweet 
peas, pansies, and even some late roses, heaped 
up in that basket before the gathering was done, 
beside all that Dill had in her hand. 

“There, that will be a pretty good birthday,” 
said Rupert, exultantly. 

“It will be a beautiful birthday,” said Dill, 
“and we will tell her the flowers came from your 
garden, Mrs. Grace.” 

“Never mind that,” said the lady, lightly. 
“Now, Rupert, help Dill carry them home.” 

Aunt Maria had gone to the door the third 
time to look for Dill, when she saw her turning 
the corner, with a little boy in a velvet suit at 


her side, hardly to be seen for the quantity of | 


flowers he carried. 

Rupert took his basket when emptied, and 
with a smiling “good-by,” departed. Aunt 
Maria sat in a chair, confused and breathless. 

“Have you been to paradise, Dill?” was all 
she could think of to say. 


“No,” said Dill, merrily. “It was just Mrs. 





Nuts to Crack. 


1. 
PROGRESSIVE 


His love is in 1234567 proportion to 
the number of his e forts 12 2 34567. 

If you know how, my daughter, to 
123456 a 123, 456 hood not rob you of 
your power. 

“12 3 4567 years ago foretold,” said 
the speaker, “ dhe conduct of the oppo- 
site party bas been 1234567.” 

He is 1234567 something on a cushion; it 
must 12 3 4567. 

I don’t know what can’t be manufactured by 
123 45 678 can. They said I could not go in to 
see it, but I got in by 12345678. 

If carbolic acid is 1234 56 789 either in their 
puns, it will keep them away. 123456 789 is the 


ENIGMAS. 


On that dreadful 12345 678910 without num- 
ber have been cut off. People must have been 
great 12345678910 to stand such doings. 

He will 1234 567 wounds, and make thee 
1234567 again. 

2. 
BEHEADING. 
A word in each line suggests the answer. 
He sat at the table in reverend ease, 
A story to tell that his hearers would please. 
He was proud when his tale was with interest 
heard, 
But ’twould have been better if longer deferred ; 
For the guests, while they listened, ne’er tasted 
their food, 
And their be everage cooled, and of course was not 
good. 


3. 
RIDDLES. 
I. 
I sparkle ’mid the lace at my lady’s pretty throat; 
I lie along the shore to wreck the sailor’s boat; 
I a mechanics clever to do their work with 
ease ; 
The young, ambitious student my goal before him 
sees; 
I wander on the hillside where shee p and lamb- 
kins pl 


ay; 
Grace’s garden, and there are thousands more | And “Stop! no farther go!” to one and all I say. 


flowers left.” 

“Which way did you go?” 

“Oh, just as you said. To the left, then two 
blocks, and then to the right. But it was the 
fourth house, not the third; and, auntie, they 
have awnings to cover the flowers nights.” 

“Child!” said her aunt, “you have been to the 
to her in my life, nor she to me!” 
color flew into her cheeks. “I don’t care, it wiil 
make a beautiful birthday !” 

So it did, indeed, and that was not the end of 
it. Steady work and good prices followed after, 
‘and no seamstress could carry a heavy heart 
who had Mrs. Avery and the mayor’s wife both | 
| for customers. Mary L. B. BRancu. 


It was the | 


or 


Things to See. 


| 
“Where have you been, and what did you see, 
This sunny October day? 


And why do you look so very wise, 
| — Olittle boy Dick, and May?” 


“We've seen such a lot of curious things— 
A squirrel trying to fly! 
And he did it, too, way over the brook, 
| From the walnut-tree so high. 


“A chickadee hung by his toes, head down— 
You’ll hardly believe it’s true! 

But his cap stayed on! Dick said it was stuck 
With a hat pin, perhaps, or glue. 


“An owl looking out of his dungeon dark 
In a hollow apple-tree, 

Just spying his neighbors with blinking eyes, 
And pretending he couldn’t see. 


“A woodmouse playing at hide-and-seek 
With a squirrel in striped coat; 

Some frogygies, tired of leap-frog’s charm, 
Were sailing a peapod boat. 


“A bluejay hiding his winter corn, 
And watched by a squirrel red; 

A woodpecker making a nice round door 
In Farmer Hackett’s shed. 


“A cricket under a maple leaf 
Playing the fiddle slow— 
| When it gets so late, then his toes get numb; 
His leg is his bow, you know. 


“A thistle dressed in his winter furs; 
Some little wee birds at play; 

And Bunny Rabbit behind a fern, 
All ready to run away.” 


““Now four bright eyes, if they’re opened wide, 
Find plenty of things to see. 

When you hear what Mamiekins told to me, 
I am sure you will quite agree.” 


Wo. J. LONG. 


a 


‘THE eloquent orator quoted with much feeling 
the expression, “What is so rare as a day in 
June?” In the pause that followed, a boy called 

| out, “The 29th of February’s a sight rarer!” 


asked Aunt Maria. | 


mayor’s house, Mayor Gray’s, and I never spoke 


| 
| 


| 


Il. 


Just step into the dairy, 

And there see winsome Mary, 
In me so neat and clean; 

Her open | hands a-flutter, 

As she works the golden butter, 
And there again I’m seen. 

I was found by poor old Crusoe, 

And oh, his fears ey grew 80, 
They made him sad y fret. 

But I ho not wish to bore you, 

You have me right before you, 
And can’t you guess me yet? 


III. 

I send the locomotive 
Upon her destined wa 
‘oo the small pey® 

o work instead of pl 

I help adorn my lad « 

(At least, that’s what they say) 


§ foot steps 
ay; ’ 


IV. 
I am silver or gold, I’m brass or I’m leather ; 
I hang on a bush in the hot summer weather ; 
On a sailor’s hard palm, or a lady’s white finger 
where so often I 


You can find me, no doubt, 


linger. 


4. 
A RHYMING STORY. 


A smart little boy, one day in —, 

Went out in the woods, some rt! to —. 
He saw that the bees were all on the ——, 
And merrily he heard them —. 

But he said, “‘They will not do a —— 

To me, as I climb the tree, and——; 

And P’ll get some combs, and down I'll — 
Them into a pail that be iow ’'li — 
Suspended by this stout piece of 

His pian was perfect, complete as a —., 
But he had forgot every bee has a —, 
And he came home a sight your heart to —. 


5. 
CHARADES. 
I. 
Oh, come when the big doors three, 


Oh, come pay your fare and see 
This wondrous menagerie. 


Here are insects—yes, even my one; 
Here are fishes—well, two is none; 
And beasts—how my whole can run! 


Il. 
My Seat is always ¢ pert. 
y second often followe 
My whole is often cooked ; 
y third is always borrowed ; 
The oy mes are not the very bes 
But still the riddle can be - hn] 


Tir. 
The fugitives first, but ‘twas vain; 
The robbers captured the train; 
For the whole, They said they would wait, 
But the last, it w ae far too great. 


IV. 
lady, about to be wed, 


A charming young 
day, while the time quickly 


Would second a 


sped. 

Bul m whole was not needed, fair hope’s bubble 
burs 

For her recreant lover proved not to be first. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Aspen, panes. Curse, cruse. Nile, 
Meats, steam. Fibre, brief. Clam, calm. 
2.1. Jack, straw— pee: 2. Harp, sigh, 
chord— harpsichord. . X, cell, Lent—excellent. 
8. A rolling stone fon Fe rs no moss. 
4. Ho(ly), grist(ly), imp(ly), cur(ly), order(ly), 
ear(ly), rep(ly). 


lien. 
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‘Tue SPANISH COMMISSIONERS.—The Span- 
ish government has appointed as commissioners 
in the peace negotiations at Paris Sefior Montero 
Rios, president of the Sénate, and formerly 
minister to Belgium; Sefior Abarzuza, formerly 
minister for the colonies, and author of a scheme 
for the reform of the government of Cuba, which 
was under consideration when the insurrection 
broke out in that island; General Cerero, an 
officer of the engineer corps, distinguished for 
his scientific military knowledge; Sefior Villar- 
rutia, a diplomatist of high rank; and Sefior 
Garnica, a leading international lawyer. The 
commissioners are of different political parties, 
and each has special qualifications for the work. 

THE DreyFrus CAsE.—The French cabinet 
has voted to submit all the documents in the 
Dreyfus case to a committee, to be appointed by 
Monsieur Sarrien, the minister of justice, which 
is to examine them and report whether the case 
should be reopened. The pressure for a revision 
of the proceedings against Dreyfus has greatly 
increased since the confession of Colonel Henry, 
and this action of the cabinet, while it is not 





decisive, is expected to lead to a new trial. Two 
members of the cabinet, the minister of war and | 
the minister of public works, resigned rather | 
than agree to the action of their colleagues. 

A DESTRUCTIVE HuRRICANE.—The British | 
West Indies were swept by a destructive barrt- | 
cane on the night of September 10th. On the | 
island of St. Vincent 300 persons are reported | 
to have been killed, and 20,000 made homeless. | 
On the island of Barbados, according to official | 
reports, 10,000 huts were destroyed, and 50,000 
persons made homeless, St. Lucia also suffered, 
and a number of vessels were lost. A relief 
fund has been opened in London to send food 
and other supplies to the distressed population. 

ArcTIC WHALERS SAVED.—The expedition 
which the government sent out last November in 
the revenue cutter Bear, for the relief of the 
whalers who had been caught in the ice east of | 
Point Barrow in the Arctic Ocean, has aceom-| 
plished its mission and returned. A relief party | 
commanded by Lieutenant Jarvis, and assisted | 
by the Rev. W. T. Loop of the American | 
Missionary Association, drove a herd of reindeer | 
more than 500 miles overland from Port Clarence | 
to Point Barrow; and as soon as the ice | 
permitted, the Bear, commanded by Captain | 
Tuttle, pushed on to Point Barrow, and took on 
board the wreeked whalers. } 

THE RETURNS OF OUR FOREIGN TRADE 
for August show the heaviest exports of mer- 
chandise in any summer month on record. There 
was a falling off in shipments of breadstuffs as 
compared with August, 1897, but this was more 
than offset by an increase in exports of cotton, 
meat products and manufactured merchandise. 
The imports were smaller than in any preceding 
August for twelve years, with the exception of 
1897 and 1893; and the “‘balance of trade” in our 
favor was more than $35,000,000. These figures 
indicate that we are supplying our own needs to 
an increasing extent, and are taking in gold or 
its equivalent the difference between what we 
sell abroad and what we buy there. 





MISSIONARY CLAIMS AGAINST TURKEY.— 
Our government is again formally pressing upon 
Turkey the claims of American missionaries for 
property destroyed at Harpoot and elsewhere in 
Asia Minor during the anti-Armenian riots more 
than two years ago. Recently the Turkish 
government replied, disclaiming all responsibility 
for the riots, but our government has notified 
Turkey that this repudiation of responsibility 
cannot be accepted. The fact that Turkish 
soldiers in uniform took part in the riots 
strengthens the claim for redress. 

THE BATTLE-SHIP “OREGON,” accompanied 
by the battle-ship Iowa, is starting on another 
long voyage, from New York to Honolulu, and 
possibly to Manila, if circumstances should 
require so strong a reénforcement of Admiral 
Dewey’s squadron. They will be attended by 
four large colliers, and are to go by way of the 
Straits of Magellan. They are expected to reach 
Honolulu in February. Six thousand more 
troops have been ordered to Manila. 


RECENT DEATHS. —The Rev. Dr. John Hall, 
one of the most distin- 
guished Presbyierian cler- 
gzymen in the United States, 
and for 30 years pastor of 
the Fifth Avenue Presby- 
terian Church of New York 
city ; Briga dier-General 
Joseph T. Haskell of Ohio, 
who led the Seventeenth 
Regiment, United States 
Infantry, with distin- 

DOCTOR HALL. guished gallantry in the 
battle of El Caney; and Miss Varina Anne 








Davis, the danghter of Jefferson Davis. 


THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifreee.” The only sure preventive of deposits 
| of injurious matter on the teeth. (Ade. 


TAMPS! A nice Album & list free. 100 diff. stamps only 
Ss loc. Agts. wtd. at bag. L. B. er & Co. St. Lowis, Me. 


g sz Album & Bint FEES ee Ot stam ps, fine, 
10 aay we dae. wtd. 50%. C. A. SPTEGMAN, St. Louis, Mo. 














— ae for Sehool, 
~7~) a Catalogue free, | Reom, 
PLAYS #: T.S. DENISON, Publisher, Chieago, I, | 8¢bool reliable. 





YOUNG MEN AND LADIES “435% 
telegra sraphy a0 and ao eoee. bookkeeping. 
endorsed by leading railway Key -- 
ualified for — rate positions. rite for € a 
Phe Morse School of Telegraphy, Oshkosh, Wis. 


YOUR ©. ix WALL-PAPER ER 


oe sent free. Pricesicto Sa roll 
2a? _femplsvent free. 


ASENTAROZEN 





















if youonly os how. 
COMPANY, Union Yards, CHICAGO, ELL. 
YOUR PACE ON A BUTTON 
or 16c. Coin. 
Send photo ( prefer- 
> . back with 
Pow . Fhis 


urned. 
EE, Send Recorders with 
fe coun and Ly! 
me metal 
wanted. 


p 4 Zt. 


HA. PALWER & G2. Boston, Mass. 


“eeeere | $2-OUTFIT FREE acces 


i Fin Ware, Writequick. 
WORKS, 86 Kandel p 


STAMPS. 22:3 50 Philippine genuine Gabe Pto. Rico, 


Egypt, 
etc., “ae oy a Tbum, ae Se. A proval 
8 ents wanted. ew 
page ree! ablished 
STANDARD ‘ STAMP CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


TELEGRAPHY 


Taught thoronghly and_ rapidly. 
~~ 00. ‘emis 
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(reme Simon. 


An unrivalled article to whiten 9 
and soften the skin. Chaps, red- 
ness, roughness, etc., disappear @# 
asif bymagic. The Créme Simon %@ 
— is particularly recommended 

ble Ladies. 








+ 
Organized 1874. Send for ae 
DODGE’S INSTITUTE, Valeareten, i. 


rs SIMON, 13, ay ne Grange Bateliere, 
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ph St. EAS 
to SIDNEY NOVELTY WORKS. 
Law } Saw by cosserpand 









to struction than I learn 
Success fOr Tene ond for catalos i 
@hiengo Correspondence Schoo! of Law,” Ca: 














~ fal, Safe Costs 
arran = bk 1 t 
W ted. — wee ig Sells on 
com. lots ant gent, Son out girl agents make $2 te $i a 
day. Price, 50c. Sample on receipt of 25c. to pay trans- 
Pp The New Process Mfg. Co.. Dallas, T % 





CUT A FRIEND. 
A PIECE OF PURE CARELESSNESS. 


“A few days agowhile dining with a friend, I 
observed that she declined the coffee, and upon 
| inquiry learned that she was one of the big army 
of highly organized Americans with whom coffee 
plays all kinds of havoc. I suggested Postum 
Food Coffee. 

“*That’s too wishy-washy for any use. Did 
you ever try it?’ she said. 

“TI knew from.experience where her trouble was 
and replied, ‘You have failed to learn the truth 
about one of your truest friends, and have there- 
fore misjudged that friend grievously. Ht is plain 
that you never tasted genuine Postum, properly 
made. It is flat enough when underboiled, 
and exquisite when the flavor and food-value 
have been extracted by full 15 minutes of genuine 
boiling. Some people say they boil it 15 minutes, 
when really it has only been on the stove that 
long, and that won’t do. Actual boiling must be 
continued 15 minutes at least; then you have a 
most delicious coffee, that will fully supply your 
coffee taste and furnish what the physicians 
say is needed by those whose nerves have been 
affected by coffee.’ I referred to the albumen 
and small particles of phosphate of potash found 
in the parts of the grains used m Postum, which 
are absolute essentials when we undertake to 
rebuild worn-out nerve-centres and brain. 

“ Make Postum honestly aceording to directions, 
and you will never eare to breakfast without it.” 





This “name competition” advt. will not appear again. 
ter answer it. You use Shoe dressing. 





This box will be filled with the newest and best 
Shoe Dressing, suitable for - kinds of shoes worn 
by men, women and childre 

This Dressing is the best "peeause it will elean, 


polish, brighten, freshen and 
tan, patent leathers, box ca 
leather better than any other. 

We want the best name for the best dressing, 
hence we offer’ for a name to go on this box, 201 
premiums, a total of 


Five Hundred Dollars. 


ist Premium, for name selected. . wveseee 
50 Premiums, §5 each, for 50 next best... 22222 
150 Premiums, $1 each, for 150 next best........ 


201 Premiums amounting to.............60e00 $8500.00 
The Conditions for Name Competition are: 


Each contestant must first send Ege. 
Ant ‘or which ue — mail | pact-patd 2 
ull size 10c. box of o oe Dressing. his 
requirement is to insure y Ay yon ‘a trial of our Shoe 
ressing, as by so doing you will better appreciate its 
superiority over all as or 4 oe AJ yy kely i 1 
wee an appropriate word or 
eseriptive ‘of the ie guality 96 you vind in it, is most 
esired. those recorded as purchasers, having sent 
us 10c., will be entitled to submit a name age the box. 


2d. With the name, you must al nd 
the name C the publieation in. whi yous saw r the 
agreresempent, your name and address, and name and 
= hand of your shoe-dealer, clearly and distinctly 
written 


3d. All letters must be mailed on or before 
November 1, Aes, the sooner the better. ae 
first received will be given preference in case of ties 

4th. Three judges — gentlemen cupeenent i in 
such matters and not connected with our firm — 
decide the awards, which will be sent to > successful 
contestants immediately after decisi 

whie 1 be about December Ist.). List of of Prize. 

inners mailed to all contestants. 


A Pamphiet,“ Hints on ShoeCare,” Free. Any mquury re- 
quiring a written answer must be accompanied by stamp. 


The frosting, 4 be on sale by dealers everywhere 
after January 1, 


Address ~ OR Competition *’ Dept. 
BARRON, BOYLE & CO., Cincinnati, 0 


eserve kid, russet, 
and every ‘kind of 

















Hae Heit or S00 forexurs 

ne pair or x 

fine pair Wiley’s “CAPITOL” 
heted sli; Se he h. eescstune 

che! ppers. Sen’ size, 

and Dept. stores. Take no substitute. 


Send 2c. for pair of oy s Hygiene 
Wool-lined “ALASKA SOCKS” 

tubber boots, hospital and hone 

wear. Only an — —_ 
State size. Sold at 

WM. H. WILEY & SON, Box 


Re CLOVER 
LOSSOMS... 


tt BLE of the BLOSSOMS 
Best Remedy Known for Can- 


eer, Sait ican, Rheumatism, €on- 
and all Blood Diseases. 
jot a —— medicine, but Pare 
Clover. 0 ations have 
a world-wide red tation. Send for 
cireular. 0. NEEDHAM’S 
M. Inter Ocean Building, CHIC. 





















converted into — 
You can without leaving home, 
Success guaranteed. a. Best text books free, 


Bridge, Electrical or Civil Engineering; rood 
matics; Chemistry; Mining; Architectural or Me- 
chanical —— carves ss Archi- 
tecture; tern Drafting; Prospecting; 
Book-keeping: Ghorthand: English Branches 
TAUCHT BY MAIL 

Circular free. State subject you wish to study. 
Estab. 1891. 45,000 students and graduates. 





















*YéPousts Baker’s Teas, Etc., 
or sell 25 Ibs. for a Revolver, Watch, Guitar, 
Mandolin, Tea Set, Lamp or Mackintosh; 30 
Ibs. for Volunteer Shot-Gun or Peek-a-Boo 


Camera; 50 lbs. for Gold Watch or Dinner Set;_ 


100 Ibs. for Bicycle. Transportation FREE. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


W. G. BAKER (Dept.Y), Springfield, Mass. 





Nerssescee 


Mention YouTn’s 
COMPANION and send to 
us and we will send you 

Outfit by = ress, C. O. D., on 


and Outi tt 
amination. Examine i aiest toon. 


ice oe, if 


25, the 50 cen he 


- 
express Wa i is jus 
Model Violin, richiy colored, *ni ly_polished, erful 
and sweet in tone, _ complete ith Tahe maple one 
extra set of 5 


best instruction books. > ° ub Diished. W: 1 > fee gne of the 
instrument and organ . Address, 
SEARS, ORBUCE & CO.., Incorp., Chicago, IT. 


Patent Leather Shoes 








Hauthaway’ s 
PATENT LEATHER 


keeps them like new. Try it. 

Fun oe on 
RUSSET SHOES USE 
HAUTHAWAY’S RUSSET 
POLISH, applie¢withacloth. 


Sold where Shoes are Sold. 
Each by mail 15 cents. 


€. L. Hauthaway & Sons, 


Beston, Mass. 


Established 1852. 





BOYS AND GIRLS 


Apyove ean do it in 
a 












THIS FINE | oe 
MANDOLIN. ele 
GUITAR, VIOLIN or BANJO 


by distributing samples and sell- 

inga ae worth of our fine 

Perfum voring Extracts, 

Toilet Soap ete. Writeat once for 

Cireular and full particulars free. 
aun TS & 


EED 
Austin Avenue, B29, Chicago. 


‘SUMMER TAN 


And Freckles quickly give place toa 


Clear, Resy, Velvety Skin 
when you use 5-80-4 


» Massa ge C Cream 
Removes al 


vents sheone 
«about five 
treat face ond han 

Dainty, white peresiain boxes 
post-paid, and at leadin 
drug- owen. Lady agents wante f 
MRS. L. A. WILLIAMS, 7 Arcade, Providence, R. 


Instruction by mat), Syed to every one, 


Stud Methods approved by 


and competent instruct- 
ors. Takes spare timeonly. 
ition « respect 
at Sta- 
ere. a 
pears of (enegens. Foll 


rs free 
Home: SPRAGUE | CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF LAW 
Building, DETROIT, MICH. 























In Pharaoh’s Time 


an Elgin watch would have been a 
ge marvel than the ih. 
complete mechanism and absolute 
time keeping. 

Ruby Jeweled Elgin Watches 
“i been the world’sstandard for a 


eled neh ares gue ¥ phic’ 


Rine-leces have dc done duty milion ports iT _ 
li Jewelers Sell Them. 


25 Cents. 


} 10 Collars or 5 pair of Cuffs. 
| 

Made of fine cloth ; not to be 
washed ; when soiled, reverse, 
wear again, then discard. 

Fit Well. Look Well. Wear Weil. 




































Collars ana Cuffs. 
Ask your dealer for them. 
If he hasn’t them, send 6 
Cents for Sample Collar and 
Cuffs. 

; Choice of Seven Styles. 

Mention Name and Size. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR (€0., 


77 Franklin 8t , New York. 
96 Milk 8t., Dept. 9, Boston, Mass. 
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THE TRANS-SIBERIAN RAILRoAD.—It is 
announced that this railroad will be opened to the 
public in 1904. When completed, a period of 
thirty days will be sufficient 
> to travel around the globe. 
> Russia has developed a giant 
colonization: scheme, for the 
new regions opened up. It 
involves the tramspertation of 
a million persons, two hun- 

ie dred thousand families, to fhe 
various localities selected. To each family there 
will be assigned fifty acres of land, with tools, 
seed and the requirements for cultivation. The 
government will see them safely through the first 
year. 





ARTESIAN WELLS IN THE West.—In South 
Dakota most successful results —— 

with artesian wells. Their 
use for supplying water for 
irrigation doubles and triples 
the yield of the land. A 
single well over one thousand 
feet deep is cited, which gives = 
sufficient water for nearly © 
two square miles of land. 
Other wells are but one hundred feet pam 
Even the dimate of a region may be modified by 





the surface distribution of such quantities of | 


water, and the consequent vegetable growth 
covering the otherwise almost barren areas. 

Tue TELEPHONE AND EXPRESS TRAINS.— 
The Limited Express service between New 
York and Chicago is said to be seriously affected 
by the telephone. Business men who would 
otherwise go to Chicago for personal consultation 
can afford to utilize the long-distance telephone 
instead, and thus avoid the expenditure of time 
and in mamy cases can save largely on the 
expense, in spite of the apparently high rates for 
long-distance service. 


THE LAND oF CHANG-TUNG.—This name 
is given to the highest part of Tibet, a bleak 
and barren wilderness, inhabited only by wild 
animals, no part of whose surface, it is said, 
is less than 16,000 feet above sea-level. This 
wonderful land, so far as elevation goes, is like 
the top of a gigantic mountain higher than Mont 
Blanc, 600 miles in length and from 250 to 300 
miles broad. om 

UTILIZATION OF WasTE PowrEkr at Niac- 
ARA.—Visitors to Niagara remember the smaii 
cascades of water falling over the edge of the 


cliffs just below the Clifton Bridge. The waste | 


of power thus represented has been stopped. 
The water is now received in a great pipe, or 
“penstock,” and is used to drive water-wheels 
under its 210 feet head. Formerly it drove only 
wheels at the top of the diff. An interesting 
feature of the installation is the use of large size 
aluminum conductors for the electric power 
distribution. It is a reflection on modern engi- 
neering that this source of power was for so 
many years neglected. 


SLAG BRICKS IN GERMANY .—In Germany 


A Hore. Sitver-P.iatineg PLant.—One 
of the New York hotels has established a silver- 
plating plant for its own use. It is employed for 


into the charge of the government. Recently 
the state bought a quantity of such lands at tax 
sales, and will proceed to care for them in 
accordance with the most advanced system of 
forestry. It is a movement in the right direction 
and in line with the action of New York State in 
putting state lands in the charge of Cornell 
University. 


EXPERIMENTS IN MAGNETIC ACTION.—A 
very pretty line of experiments is carried out by 
floating bicycle balls in mercury and bringing a 
strong magnet near them. They arrange them- 
Selves symmetrically under the influence of the 
Stresses, and assume very curious positions, 
varying with their number and the intensity of 
magnetization. It is a variation of an old experi- 
ment known as Mayer’s needles, in which 
needles were floated in water by bits of cork and 
Were subjected to the influence of a magnet. 
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THE YOUTH’S 


Burnett's Vanilla Extract is invariably acknowl | 
edged the purest and best. [Adv. 








To Young Men and Young Women | : 


Who Are Working Their Way Through | 
Seminary or College. 

Any young man or woman, who is workinz 
his or her way through college, or who intends 
to get an education but must earn the money | 
to meet the necessary expense, may hear of an 
employment that may be helpful by applying 
by letter to Perry Mason & Co., Youth’s Com- 
panion Office, Boston. 

In making the application full statement | 
must be made of the circumstances under which | 
the apphcant is living, what has been done, 
if anything, in endeavors to earn money to get 
an education, and also references as to charac- 
ter. Apply as above to 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
Youth’s Companion Office, Boston, Mass. 


LARKIN 
SOAPS 








COMPANION. 


SA Well-Kept Shoe 


is a comfort and credit to the weerer. 
A soft, pliable, comfort-giving shoe 
looks better and wears better than 
one that’s stiff and unyielding. 


VICI Leather 


Dressing 
will not only 


lish your shoes but 
make them soft. It's a medicine for 
leather. The ingredients of VICI 
LEATHER DRESSING are used in 
finishing the mast famous shoe leather 
in the world—Vict Kid. That's alittle 
secret you didn’t know before. There's 
a book full of just such secrets about 
shoes and their care, that you can 
have if you will send us your name 
and address. 


467 


Dirty 
Little 
Hands 


of the babies will not 
-half the 


annoyancc 


cause one 
customary 
if the woodwork, fu 


niture and articles of 





wicker, earthen and 
metal ware are fin 
ished with 
'S E 
NEAL’S ENAMELS. 
You can enamel them yourself, and dust and 


dirt do not adhere to the hard, smooth, polished 
surface imparted. 


Neal’s Bath-Tub Enamel! resists hot and 









cold water, steam and moisture. Is jnst the 
thing for shabby bath-tubs, foot-baths, AR etc. 
OUR BOOKLET, “Enamels and Enameling,” with 
color samples, telling how and what to use 
it for, will be SENT FREE. 
| Address Detroit, 
| Dep't B, Mich. 
C0. IN STAMPS wm secure our popu- 
lar game,“House- keeping,” showing 
household articles that may be onamne led to advantage. 








And Premiums.— Factory to Family. 


THE LARKIN IDEA fully explained in 
beautiful free booklet. Free sample 
Soap if mention this paper. 

The Larkin Soap Mig. Co., Larkin Street, Buffale, N. ¥. 


Our offer Sully explamed in Youth's Companion, Sept. 22. 


3 OUR 1899 MACKINTOSH 
S SEN 




















iD NO MONEY. my - to us, 


‘ais 

tom of skirt ; ‘state color wanted aid 
we will send you this mackintosh 
by express C.0.D., subject to oe 
amination ; examine and try i 

your aa 
if found exactly as represented 
and = the 


you 

over saw A your ex- 
eaent OUR SEotaL OFFER 
$2.95, and express charges. 
THIS MACKINTOSH is oe 
er BLUE genuine RAINGLEY double tex- 
roof SERGE CLOTH, with 
plaid lining, velvet collar 


tachab x: extra fuil 
sweep cape and 5 guarantee 
— fe and finest tailor-made. 


CLOTH SAMPLES of every- 
for 


free Book No 85C. ADDRESS 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. (inc.), Chicago, 














Gi Bele 
AD )JUSTABLE ALBUM 


For yu By DEALERS EVERY WHERE 
THE CARTER S INK COMPANY — Pro's — 8 on 


Ma 


Ge 






ALL OEALERS 
05. Tube by Mail - 56 


2 CaRrTer’s INK CO.-Boston 





One thousand styles and sizes. 
For cooking and heating. 
Price from $5 to $70. 


Often imitated. Never equalled. 


Best Costoens. 
Last Lo 


a. “ee Heaters. 


ast Fuel. 


> only by 
The Michigan Stove Company 
Largest Makers of Stoves and Ranges 
n the world. 
Seld Every where. 




















rte are four kind 
plate. G 





MADE AND 
GUARANTEED BY 


on Tea Ware, etc. 
Made only by Meripen Brrrannia Co., Meriden, Conn, 


‘you. Buy Silverware, Remember 


s: Good sterling, good plate, poor sterling, 


Good plate— “Silver Plate that wears” —is far pre 
erable to poor sterling. 

Goodness includes beauty of design 
facturing, brilliancy of 
guarantee of a yg manufacturer. 

In silver plate all 
these marks stamped on every piece :— 


eareful manu- 


finish, and the trade-mark 


of the above is guaranteed by 


“1847 


ie Rogers Bros.’ 


(Remember “18i7.") 
on Spoons, etc. 


New York, Chicayo, San Francisco. 
Sold by leading dealers everywhere. 














Made 


Ask your 
our 
LIBBY ’ 


THE NATION’S CHOSEN DESSERT 


lected beef, choicest fruits and dainty seasoning 
as well as adults may eat pies made from Libby’s Mince 
Meat without fear of injurious effects 
SOME KIND. 





wholesome, pure and delicious by the use of se 
Children 


IT’S THE WHOLE- 
. Put pe in pac xares that make Two Pies 
grocer. suk you GE T LIBBY’s. 
348 | 8 Eat, aoaoe Te 
McNEILL & L IBBY, Cc 'HIC AGO, ILU 











~ SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., 





For a summer cough, 
Or a winter cough; 
For a night cough, 
Or a slight cough, 


Or a cough which 
“hangs on,” 





paste) Ayer’s 


Cherry Pectoral 








A Gallon of PURE LINSEED OIL mixed 
with a gallon of 


ped 


| makes 2 gallons of the VERY Cy 
PAINT in the WORLD for $2.40 or 


of your paint bill. IS FAR MORE DURABLE than Pure 
Wuite Leap and is ABSOLUTELY NOT POISONOUS 
HAMMAR PAINT is made of the Best OF Paint MaTE- 
RIALS — such as all good painters use, and is ground 
THICK, VERY THICK. No trouble to mix, any boy can 
doit. Itis the COMMON SENSE OF HOuse Paint. NO 
BETTER paint can be had at ANY cost, and is 


Guaranteed Jyens 


Not to CRACK, BLISTER, PEE WANT 
TO Senp om Sores THE TRU ty rH Know ig Pan T,to 
RY person who contemplates painting. It contains 

olor combinations and VALUABLE INFORMATION for 
Sousneee =, Ry o posts al to-day, NOW. IT 18 FREE 

AINT CO., Spruce . 

ONE DEA DEALER wanted a every town. F xtraordinary 
inducements to responsible mer- 


chants. In towns without dealers we want PAINTERS as 
Agents to sell on commission. Advertising matter free. 


NEE Sw 


$2.55 Hand-Sewed. 


= Aw —— to any part of the 
United States for $2.78. State size and 
width, enc lose Ly and we will mau 



























your men seeaile Vici Kid 
hand-sewed weit shoe, made over our 
latest style coin toe last. with 


straight kid tip. Write for free 
shoe ca! of ing in foot 
wear. Address, mentioning 


YOUTH’S COMPANION 


Incorporated, 
CHICAGO, 
ILL. 








Sn et tay gg Rg Ear poner TL gEEREE : ae 


Re ee re te ee 
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eaprineqney gel 





ERT ORE = ROOT 


ee eben eh eee 


ete) Speer 








The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eigh aes. Its subscription price is | 
$1.76 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- | 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All | 
additional pages over eight—which is the num 
given for {1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from | 
the publishers. | 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- | 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
peeute to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions, 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made ‘ost-office Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. ; 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is | 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope | 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
musi be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 

ks unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which | 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on | 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying mone 
to renew sabscriptions. © enewa 8 of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
to 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 





to strangers 








EDUCATIONAL REFORM. 


N article recently published in an educa- 
tional journal concerning the hard- 
ships of a youthful scholar who for | 
four years had been the object of 
the teacher’s wrath and the scholars’ 
ridicule, all because of an unrecog- 
nized defect in hearing, undoubtedly 
describes a case which is not without 
its parallel in many public institu- 
tions of learning. 

Public school buildings, especially those of the 
larger cities, are constructed to-day upon the 
soundest sanitary and hygienic principles. No 
expense is spared to make the architecture and 
surroundings such as shall appeal to the higher 
instincts of the pupils. 

This is admirable; but the best-lighted school- 
room will not correct a defect of eyesight, nor 
will high studding restore an uncertain hearing. 
Pupils are seldom arranged according to any 
possible defect of eye or ear, if indeed inquiries 
are ever made with reference to such matters. 
And not only does failure to recognize these 
difficulties deprive the scholar of his rightful 
proportion of instruction, but the moral effect of 
constant “nagging” upon a supposedly stupid 
scholar is decidedly baneful. 

Much can be done in*providing that the books 
to be used shall conform to established rules for | 
the preservation of the eyesight. They should be 
printed on heavy unglazed paper, in clear type, | 
with lines well spread upon the paper. This, | 
together with the seating of the pupils in the | 
room so that there shall be proper distribution | 
and direction of light, will greatly mitigate the 
tendency to eye-strain. | 

But the most satisfactory arrangement is to | 
submit every scholar at entrance to a rigid | 
examination as to his seeing and hearing abilities, 
and to. prescribe the proper and most favorable 
conditions under which he may pursue his studies. 
And since defects may arise at any time during 
the course, it would not be amiss to offer the 
benefit of an examination also at the close of | 
each term or of each year’s work, before the 
pupil is allowed to enter a new class. 

Meanwhile, until such examinations shall be 
furnished at the public expense, it behooves the 











| Good Hope in a gale. 
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than in cases of drunkenness, while the pupils of | Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 


the eyes were enlarged to twice their natural size. 
The men rémained in a semi-comatose state for 
| several days, returning to their senses only after 
| repeated doses of medicine had been administered. 
| ‘When well enough to answer questions, the men 
all declared that they had taken no liquor. When 
| asked to account for their illness, they said they 
believed it was brought on from eating large 


quantities of the great brown and red ants which 


they found in the hollow butts of the trees. 
These insects are well known in all lumber 
camps, where the Frenchmen, and others with a 
taste for sharp acids, eat of them freely, winnow- 
ing them from the sawdust, and chewing them as 
they would radishes, or mixing them with molasses 
and using them as a substitute for cranberry 


| Sauce. 


The ants burrow homes for themselves in the 
trunks of old trees. During the summer they 
roam in the woods, but at the approach of cold 
weather they return to winter quarters, where 
they apparently freeze, and remain stiff until 
thawed out in spring. These frozen ants the 
woodsmen eat greedily, for they find them so 


| strongly impregnated with acid that they prefer 


them to cranberry or apple sauce. 


A PROVIDENTIAL RESCUE. 


The good ship Regular, while on a voyage from 
Liverpool to Bombay, was caught off the Cape of 
She sprung a serious leak, 
and captain and crew had to take to the boisterous 
sea in open boats. They bad run so far off the 
course of vessels that there was small prospect of 
rescue. *“‘What seemed the direct intervention 
of Providence was evident in their case,” says 
Commander Pasco, in ‘A Roving Commission.” 


Captain Roi of the French frigate L’ Aleméne, 
who rescued the captain and crew from the boats, 
tells how it was brought about. He was on the 
deck of his vessel at the moment, as afterward 
appeared, when the sinking ship was abandoned 
an toconraang, the officer of the watch that it 
was time to change the course of L’ Aleméne, he 
went below to consult the chart. 

“T went into = cabin,” he says, “for the sole 
purpose of consulting the chart, but paused for a 
moment to glance at a book that lay open on the 
table. There I fell asleep, a most unusual thing 
for me during daylight. 

“T slept on, 1 knew not how long, but when I 
waked it was dark and I was both cold and 
hungry. My last waking thought had been of 
changing the vessel’s course ; and I went on deck, 
su posing that that had been done, but found the 
ship still steering east. 

“*How is this?’ I asked; ‘did I not direct the 
course to be altered?’ 

“*T was told that you were going to consult the 
chart,’ reptied the officer, ‘and then fix the course.’ 

“ ‘So I did; what time is it?’ I asked. 

“*Past midnight, sir; this is the middle watch.’ 

“*All right, said, ‘we will continue on this 
course until we get sights for longitude in the 
morning.’ 

“Before that was done we had sighted one boat 
and rescued its crew; and we kept on the same 
course until we found the second boat.” 


A FOOLISH WAGER. 


In a Paris café, as the story is related in the 
London newspaper, a man had been astonishing 
his fellow-workmen by drinking extraordinary 
quantities of water. One of them remarked, very 
sensibly, that it must be bad for the health to 
drink so much. 


“Not a bit of it,” was the reply, accompanied by 
the assertion that twenty-four pints of water was 
about what a man needed to quench his thirst in 
such weather. A bet was offered and taken. It 
was arranged that the man should lie on the floor 
with a funnel between his lips. Into this the 
liquid was to be poured until the limit of twenty- 
four pints was reached. 

An obliging but ill-advised bystander agreed to 





pour the water in. The man on his back gulped 
a int after pint with apparent ease. fter a 
me, 


owever, somebody noticed that he lay 
motionless and drank no more; and for the very 
good reason that he was dead. 


HIS HOBBY. 


Things not to be smiled at in themselves may 
take on a humorous aspect through the manner 
of their expression. An English paper says: 

An old country sexton, in showing visitors round 


the churchyard, used to stop at a certain tomb- 
stone and say, “This ’ere is the tomb of Tummas 


parent to see that his child does not suffer for | *Oo 


lack of them. } 

It is unfair to a student, especially in view of | 
the rapid progress now required of him, to deprive 
him of at least something like a fair opportunity. 

So simple a thing as the placing of pupils who 
are hard of hearing within comfortable distance 
of the teacher’s voice would brighten many a 
child’s school-days, and transform many an appar- 
ent dunce into a good scholar. 


— + uname 


HUMAN ANT-EATERS. 


The eating of insects has not, hitherto, presented 
itself as a vice. Now, however, it appears that 
the indulgence of a strange taste for such food 
may be prejudicial to health and morality. Pop- 
ular Science News prints an account of what was 
at first looked upon as a new disease that broke 
out among a colony of wood-choppers in Maine. 

The “‘bolters,” men who cut the round timbers 
into boards, were the first to be attacked by it. 
For a day or two they acted strangely, singing 
and laughing about their work, making much 
needless disturbance, and showing great excite- 
ment. They lost all appetite for food, going the 
whole day without tasting a mouthful. Later 
their eyes grew bloodshot, and their limbs shook 
as if they were afflicted with palsy. 

At a more acute stage of the disease the men 
collapsed entirely. A doctor was called in, and 
at once pronounced them intoxicated. The rooms 
of the men were searched, but no liquor was 
found. Those about them were questioned, but 
could throw no light on the matter. 

Some of the symptoms did not indicate alcohol- 
ism. The pulse was slower and more regular | 





*Ooper an’ ’is eleven woives.” 

On one occasion a lady said, “Eleven? Dear 
me! that’s rather a lot, isn’t it?” 

The old man looked at her gravely, and replied, 
“Well, mum, yer see, it war an ’obby of ’is’n.” 


HONORING THE FLAG. 
Strange things happen in war-time, and here is 


| one of the strangest, reported by the New York 


Tribune: 


A teacher of Holyoke, Mass., who is studying 
manual training in Sweden at a point where the 
cars run only twice a week, recently received a 
letter from home in a “flag” envelope, which the 
authorities thought to be a communication from 
the United States government, on account of the 
flag. Immediately a special train was made up 
and took the letter forty miles for the benefit of 
the recipient. 


AT THE OTHER END. 


The deep research of London Judy enables us 
to see how a certain portion of the “submerged” 
view those on top. 


“How are you getting on?” asked the first fish. 

“No luck at all!” ~: ied the second fish. ‘The 
man at the end of the line is an idiot.” 

“What's the trouble?” 

“IT took the bait an hour ago, and I’ve been 
waiting ever since for him to put some more on.” 


THE spread of “realism” is marked by the case 
of a man, recorded in a New York newspaper. 
who “walked in his sleep because he dreamed 
that he had no ear-fare.” 


“THIS man,” wrote a farmer, in endorsement of 
an incompetent laborer, “has worked for me one 
day and I am satisfied.” 





mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 
of Burnett’s Cocoaine. (Adv. 








Dr. HAYES oF BuFFA.o, N. Y., 
announces that he is succeeding in cur- 
ing Asthma so that it stays cured. 
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mentioning Youth’s C ~ 
he Pe outh’s Compan- 
P won. Send No Money. 
State your weight and height, number of inches aroun 
body st bust and around neck, and we will send Fey this 
me Tailor-! Seal Plush Cape by cuprete .O. D., 
subject to examination. You can examine it at your 
nearest express office, and if found perfectly satisfac- | 
as ted, value than any other house 


tory, , 

ive, such @ cape as never seen in your town at 

wii $4.00 or $5.00 of our priee, pay the express agent 

OUR SPECIAL PRICE, $4.95, and ¢! on. 

Write for Cloak Ca‘ of everything in Women’s 
and Children’s Wearing Apparel. Address, 

SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (Inc.), CHICAGO, ILL. 


It’s Easy 
To Take 3 
Pictures 





With Our 








4“ Bo-Peep B” 
Camera 


Because it is the best ever produced and does all the 
work of a camera. It is fi with a Bausch & Lomb 
double valve unicum shutter and our improved rapid 

rectilinear lens, single swing back, rising and fal 
front and carries $ plate-holders. It is made of thor- 
ougaly seasoned ma! ga throughout, not of common 
white wood. it at your dealer’s. Price, $16, 

Catalogue FREE if you mention Youth’s Companion. 
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OCTOBER 6, 1898. 


Hart, 
Schaffner 
& Marx 
Top Coats 


of ~~ Covert Cloth or Whip- 
cord; heavy satin sleeve linings, 
welt seams, horn b 








Herringbone fabrics, 
tan, gray or brown, serge 
lining, satin sleeve lining, 

silk velvet collar, horn but- 
tons. Every coat guaran- 
Price, 


$18. .... 










and styles 
now being 
cut by the 
swell custom 
tailors. 


Copyright 1898 
Hart, 
Schaffner 

& Marx. 


Be sure to look 
for this trade-mark 












inside the collar of 
coat. 


Sold only through the 
dealer. Ask for “ Hart, 
Schaffner & Marx Guaran- 
teed Clothing.” If your 
ler does not keep it, 
write to us for the address of 
one who does. Send to-day 
for our 

New “ Style Book E,” 
showing what well- 

d men will wear 
this Fall. Beautifully illustrated in 
half-tone. It is free. 

HART, SCHAFFNER & MARX, CHICAGO, 
Largest Makers in the World of Fine Clothing for Men. 














You can use it in a 
thousand ways. 
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Elias and the Fool Dog. 


“If I had the misfortune to own any such a 
dog as that black shagrag of Esek Gretridge’s, 
I’d have him skun for a lap-robe!” said Elias 


Banks, angrily, as he entered the house. 
“Celindy, look at my trousers!” 

Celinda looked, and rose immediately to the 
occasion. 

“There’s a stick of caustic in the medicine- 
chest up in the attic,” she said, hastily. “I'll run 
and get it, and cauterize ’em right away !”’ 

“Cauter? Great Scott, Celindy! Where’s your 
sense? What them trousers want is patches! I 
should think any woman with eyes in her head 
could see that. Aint he bit through? No, he 
aint bit; at least, not where the holes be. That’s 
where I tripped over the beast trying to kick 
him off, and then sprawled half-way down post- 
office block on my knees, and the whole street 
roaring at me; and that made me mad! 

“Ts it bit through? If that isn’t jest like 
women—always fixing your minds on one point, 
and can’t see anything else! You heard me say 
dog and trousers, and you see holes, and you 
think I stood still allowing a dog to gnaw my 
two marrer-bones out of their proper coverings 
at his leisure! 

“Now, if you’d looked a leetle further down, 
you’d ’a’ seen the place on the right calf where he 
did grab holt of me. It’s frayed some, but it aint 
tore, because I didn’t give him time to tear it! I 
give him a kick instead, that brought a yell out 
of him you might pretty near have heard up to 
Boston ; and he let go in quick time, only some- 
how he got underfoot when he started to run, or 
else I overbalanced myself kicking; anyhow, I 
come down full length.’ 

Elias disappeared, and a few moments later 
returned, arrayed in a pair of blue overalls, and 
delivered the damaged trousers to Celinda for 
repairs. His mind was still filled with wrath. 

“That confounded dog!’’ he burst out again. 
“IT never see sech a fool dog! He was asleep 
in the middle of the sidewalk jest as I was 
coming along the outside edge, and Silas Dun- 
combe the inside, and I walked out round his 
nose real considerate; though I wish to goodness 
now I’d toed him into the gutter where he 
belonged ! 

“But Silas always was as awkward as a 
clothes-horse set moving, and what must he do 
but tread on the dog’s tail at one end jest as I 
was going by the other, and that dog waked up 
with a yelp, and never turned round to find who 
hurt him, but jest flew at my legs and bit me! 

“You’re getting that patch a mile too big, 
Celindy; think I want to wear pockets on my 
knees? Yes, he bit me, and I never tetched 
him! That’s what I call a mean, ungrateful 
cur. Felt his tail pinched, and bit the first 
person that came handy to ease his mind, not 
even caring whether *twas a friend or an enemy. 
If I owned sech a beast, I’d either have him 
skun for his fur, or I’d make a present of him to 
an idiot asylum—a fool dog! Celindy, are you 
going to be all night fixing a couple of patches? 
I want to go down-town again right away! I 
believe womenfolks don’t understand the mean- 
ing of the word hurry!” 

“Queer Esek Gretridge should keep that dog!” 
remarked Celinda, reflectively. ‘Folks that’ll 
bite the wrong person to ease their minds aint 
wuth it—I mean dogs aint, that is. I should 
think myself he’d have him skun.”’ 

There was a long, a very long, pause, while 
Celinda went on patching. 

“Celindy,” at last said Elias, “you really be a 
master hand to darn things up. Them knees 
are going to look most as good as new.” 
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A Heavy Bible. 


The most costly book in the royal library at 
Stockholm is a Bible. It is no wonder that it is 
considered precious, for there is not another just 
like it in the world. In weight and size alone it 
is unique. It is said that one hundred and sixty 
asses’ skins were used for its parchment leaves. 

There are three hundred and nine pages of 
writing, and each page falls but one inch short 


of being a yard in length. The width of the | stomach all 


leaves is twenty inches. A Bible, the leaves of 
which are considerably longer than the largest 
newspaper at present issued, would bea big 
thing to handle, and when to this is added the 
fact that the covers are solid planks, four inches 
thick, it will be understood that this costly 
Stockholm treasure is not exactly a pocket Bible. 
The cover of the book is secured with strong 
metal clasps. 

Christian Work says of this unique Bible 


that it once had a narrow escape from destruc- | tak 


tion. This was far back in the year 1197, when 
the royal palace at Stockholm was destroyed by 
fire. The Bible was in the burning building, 
but some one remembered that it was a treasure, 
and threw it out of a window. Its strong 
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covers were much injured by the fall, but in 
this century they were restored to their former 
condition. 





On examining the old clasp and fastenings, it : 


can be seen that one feature of the Bible is not | 


what it used to be. It was at one time furnished | = 


with a ring by which it could be hung up, but 
the ring is gone. 

The Stockholm Bible is perhaps more peculiar | 
in its name than in anything else. It goes by 
the title of “The Devil’s Bible.” The reason for 
this lies in the fact that it contains a picture of | 
the devil, with the conventional forked tongue 
and long hands and feet. 


~~ 





Preserve Them. 


One of the most curious monuments in Salis- 
bury cathedral is the life-size alabaster effigy of 
Sir John Cheyny, standard-bearer of Henry 
VII. on the field of Bosworth. It has lain for | 
nearly four centuries over the tomb of this famous | 
warrior, and in that-+time hundreds of idle visitors 
have scratched their names on the alabaster. 


The armor, the helmet, the face, even to the 
closed eyes, are covered by this strange tracery ; 
there is not an inch of the recumbent statue 
which does not bear the name of some ill-bred 
idler. Itisa wtiable fact that the tourist of bad 
breeding, whether English, American or German, 
delights in scribbling his name in every place 
which men of finer instincts hold sacred. In} 
France, however, if he takes out his pencil, his | 

ide is apt to point meaningly to a tiny sign 

ing the letters ““M. H.,” which stand for 
Monument Historique, and mean that the 
— y, be it church, ruin, statue or tomb, is 
care and protection of the French 


government. : 

Sir Robert Hunter, in a late number of the 
Nineteenth Century, describes the care which 
France exercises over the places of historic 
interest or beauty within her domains. 

“All fixed objects which are valuable from the 

int of view of art and history are protected by 

a. Without its consent the owner 

ir, restore or destroy them. If he 

neg mir wo thy em, he is obliged to sell them to 

ten By this course, all of the remaining 

landmarks in the history of France are preserved 

for the nation, no matter who may be their actual 

owners. In Italy and Spain objects of historic 
or artistic interest are protected by the state. B 

p< at a the public is taught the value of such 

) 

Americans have a useful hint here. Our 
country has but few historic shrines, and they 
are fast disappearing. 


+ 
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A Common Luxury. 


We are not in the habit of counting salt among 
luxuries, but to the dwellers in Lapland it 
would be a very great luxury indeed. These 
people have no salt, and their substitute for it is 
manufactured in so laborious a manner that it 
must be used very sparingly. The Philadelphia 
Times describes the process by which this 
substitute is prepared. 

The foundation of it is the bark of the fir-tree, 
but it has to undergo many processes before it is 


fit for use. First the bark is peeled from the 

pane = the inner bark, which is the | used, 
py from the outer. This i a 

fark 4 is then divided into thin layers, and dur’ 

the excessively hot La a ~ wed is ex 

to the sun until thoroughly 

The next process is A — one. The) 

aves of bark, torn into narrow strips, are placed | 
es made of fresh bark from other trees, | 

and the bark boxes and their contents are buried | 





in deep holes dug in the sand. For a day they 
are left to the influence of the sand alone, but on 
the second day fires are lighted above the pits, 


and kept burning briskly for several hours. 
effect of the fires is to heat the sand far ly ro 
that it may act on the fir bark. This it does’ by 
turning it a red color, and giving it a pleasant 
taste and odor. After three days the boxes are 
unearthed and the fir strips removed. 
Then comes the final process, the pounding and 
grinding into a coarse powder. The people use 
powder as we do salt, but they are never so 
extravagant with 4 as weare. It has cost them 
so much trouble to prepare it that they use it 
sparingly. 
—_—— Or 


Internal Cannibalism. 


Cosmos is responsible for the statement that 
cannibalism is a common thing, and that it takes 
place very near home. The brain and the heart 
and the lungs of men are accused of cannibalism, 
of living at the expense of other parts of the 
body, which they—so to speak—devour. 


‘These organs need to be fed constantly, other- 
wise they would die. When nourishment i - not 
poppet op O~ it from less vital parts of the 

eart has an enormous amount of 
wall to do, and must consequently 
large quantity of nourishment. 
course of things the blood ag, Apt to it from the 
that is necessary, but after one has 
fasted a certain length of time, the stomach can 
no longer do its duty of nourishing the — 
and the blood must seek elsewhere for the fooc 
necessary for the life of that essential organ. It 
goes, therefore, to the fatty portions, and to the 
muscles of the trunk and lim 

First of all, it — to the liver, where it 

finds a provision of sugar that is sufficient for 
several hours; then it resorts to the deposits of 
fat stored in various parts of the body. That is 
why the clothes become too large when a man 
is famished. 
When all the fat has been devoured, the blood 
es what it wants from the muscles, so that 
finally little but skin and bone is left, while the 
brain and heart and lungs preserve their former 
size. Thus the essential organs feed on the 
non-essential parts, and the cannibalism going 
on in the human body saves the life of - man 
who is for a time deprived of nourishment. 
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THE MODEL 


Mop, Pail and Wringer 






Stamps, mixed, includin, 
15 cents. OLUMBIAN ST. 











Price S = oO 

Only 1. , 
Delivered + oar dons. Manufac- 
tured by t Pail and 


Wringer Co. 116 hodtord rBt., Boston. 
Agents Wanted. Large com- 
missions paid. Write for particulars. 
See our exhibition at 
Mechanics’ s’ Fair, Boston. Boston. 


MONUMENTS 


DON’T buy marble or patie WHITE BRONZE 


till you investigate . 
More artistic and enduring: "tess expensive. Prices 

to suitall. Great improvementin color. Write for de- 

signs and information. Costs nothing to investigate. 


NO MOSS — NO CRUMBLING. 


CLEANIN CRACKING. 
THE MONUMENTAL BRONZE CO., Drawer 838, Bridgeport,Ct. 
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i “PRISCILLA” ! 


‘ 
{ TRADE-MARK. 


COMPOUND. 


For washing Art 
Embroideries, Silk 
and Wool Under- 
wear, Linens,Laces 
and Fine Fabrics. 


GUARANTEED 
NOT TO FADE 
Nor SHRINK 


the most delicate 
materials. Gives a 
Lustre to Silks and 
a fine Grass Bleach 
to Linens. 

If not for sale by 
your dealer, pack- 
age containing 
enough to launder 
50 large pieces sent 
post-paid for 2s5c. 

Send postal for 
booklet, “‘ Story of 
Priscilla,” illus- 
trated, mailed Free. 
4 PRISCILLA MFG. COMPANY, Box 51, HARTFORD, CONN. 
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“It Cannot Break 
at the Waist.” 


CRESCO 


Disconnected in front 
at Waist Line and 
with Hip Lacing 


which combined make it fit 
any figure perfectly with entire 
comfort and render the usual 
breaking atthe waist line 
= and hip impossible. 

”~ There is nothing in Corset- 
dom to compare with it. 
Ask your dealer for a Cresco or we will 
send a long, short or medium waist as de- 
sired in white or drab, on receipt of price, 
$1, postpaid. 

MICHIGAN CORSET CO., Jackson, Mich. 











100 different varieties, | Our Double-Stitched 
CO., Arlington, Mass. 


met 









Tackless Process 
and Hygienic In- 
| nersole make the 


INGALLS 
_ HYGIENIC 
| $2.50 SHOE 


the most flexible, 
durable and per- 
fect-fitting ladies’ 
shoe made. 


CHAS. 


MAAK 
| Sent by mail for 12.50. 
We V rant pont ny | 
H. INGALLS & co., LYNN, MASS. 
Shoemakers for 35 Years. 








BRAIN - WORKERS find re 
lief from headaches and shat 
tered nerves by the simple and 
harmless remedy, 


Eureka « 
Headache Cure 


There is no getting a wer from it, for it cures. 
Dealers imitate it ~Fy call theirs the same as 
>» “Eureka,” but you can always get the genuine if 

ureka Headache Cure Co., 


zoe demand it. Write the B 













fora ~~” Sample Package, Free. 
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ARMOUR PACKING CO., 


KANSAS CITY, MO. U.S.A. 


ON a aa * 


a 
| i 




















Drop in to Lunch 


with most any lady in Hartford or vicinity and you 
will be treated to a cup of 


UNION CLUB COFFEE. 


This is our own special blend of private growth 
coffees of highest grade. It surpasses in flavor any 


coffee you ever drank, and its unusual strength 
makes it the cheapest— besides, some valuable 
gifts accrue to users of Union Club. 


Ask your Grocer for it and Keep Asking 
till you get it. 
Send for Illustrated Gift List. 
Lincoin, Seyms & Co., Hartford, Conn. 
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pm 2 . BEST .. 
sl ”  whenwiththeirfood 
aK every day is mixed 
. a small quantity of ... 
, : ° y 
“ Sheridan’s 
oy Condition 


Powder. 


It keeps them in good 
SS condition and is also a 
.; great egg-producer. 30 
’ years’ reputation. 


, Grocers, 


Het ay fH oa. 25c. 
ofp. can’ $1.20; Bix cans 
re Express paid. 


I. S. JOHNSON & CO., 
23 Custom House 8t., Boston. 
Sample of the best Poultry 
Paper sent free. 











To induce indies to test Cel- 
luloid we will for a 
limited time | send for 3 trade- 
marks cut from 8 ten-cent 
packages our 


Patent Waxing Pad Free 


It’s worth the price of the 
Starch! For Col ae Cuffs, R 
Shirt Bosoms, Shirt Waists, 
and all fine laundering, Cel- 
luloid Starch is unequalled. 

Particularly adapted to launder- 
ing black goods, as it does not 
make gray streaks as all other 

Equal to double the gpantity 
of any other starch. Requires 
no cooking; ready for imme- 
diate use. 

Sold only in 10-cent packages. 

Test Celluloid Starch. Compare it with any 
starch in the world. You want the best, a 
can’t know which is best without fie eae 
from yourgrocer ; please write us if +, it. 


Celluloid Starch Co., New Haven, Conn. 











The New Companion Sewing Machine, 19.00. 


Mrs. ANNA ROBERTSON, Addison, Vermont, Sept. 22, 


ago I bought a New Companion 
smoothly and noiselessly as when 


ments to any other machine work so easily and so well. 


1898. ‘‘ Three years 
Sewing Machine, and it runs just as 
it first arrived. I never saw attach- 
Iam perfectly 


satisfied with it in every particular.”’ 


T. E. Frre, Gibbon, Okla., 


Sept. 23, 1898. 
Companion Sewing Machine, and it has given perfect satisfaction. 


‘‘Three years ago I bought a New 
One 


of our neighbors has seen it and used it, and wants me to order one 


for her at once.”’ 


Send for particulars to 


PERRY MASON & CO., 201 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 








IV. THE YOUTH'’S 





»Mechanics’ Fair< 


BY THE ‘4 OLD MECHANICS’ ASSOCIATION,'’ HUNTINGTON AVENUE, 


Boston, Oct. 10 to Dec. 3, 1898. 


MORE THAN SIX ACRES OF EXHIBITS — Entertaining, 
Startling, Fascinating — Showing the Progress and Triumphs 
of MECHANICAL, ELECTRIC and ENGINEERING ARTS. 


THE FIRST EXHIBITION IN THE WORLD’S HISTORY WITH ELEC- 
TRICITY AS THE EXCLUSIVE MOTIVE POWER. 


vom} Wireless Telegraphy .....# 
Exploding Sub-Marine Mines and Xenodochy” 


“This will } Blowing Up Miniature War-Ships. | cordially 
be by far extended to 
the BEST ; Moore’s “Light of the Future.” | aiossiors. 


Exhibition | The Diesel Motor. ...... Musical 


rv The Wonderful X-Ray. . . . . } Attractions 
e mee of a high 
—Boston Free Vaudeville Entertainment, } orderof ex- 


erald. B. F. Keira, Prop. 


Japanese Tea Garden. . .. . | “lene: 











FACTORIES AND WORKSHOPS IN OPERATION. 
Horseless Carriages—Steam, Gasoline and Electric. 
© © @© © © 


Admits to All. 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
2 5 Co , phew smal ey ste 2 5 Ce 














COMPANION. 






OCTOBER 6, 1898, 





In full operation will be one of the largest and most inter- 
esting exhibits at the MECHANICS’ FAIR. Over 1,200 


feet of floor space will be devoted exclusively to the 





MANUFACTURE OF 





For Sale 


by 
Leading 
Dealers. 














A Candy Factory 
=I 


9 








on all 
Chocolates. 











CHOCOLATES AND BON BONS 


In this space will be installed Steam Kettles, Candy Coolers, 


Nougatine, Molasses Kiss and Caramel Cutters, arrangements for 
Dipping Chocolates and Shaping the Bon Bons, and one of the 
most interesting of all machines will be that one which makes the 
pure white Cream Fondant which enters into so many of the 
Chocolate Drops and Fancy Candies. 

Fancy boxes will also be made, and candies will be packed and tied 
up in all their characteristic ‘‘Baker’' daintiness. Lovers of Baker’s 
Chocolates and Bon Bons will have’ an opportunity to see exactly 
how they are made, and to buy them fresh from the manufactory. 


WINTHROP M. BAKER, 543 Atlantic Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 
LER PIF VE CF ? 
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The Most leasant Cough Candy. 





Cod Liver Oil, with all its qustitica, 7 faite asin taste and odor. For sale 
by Druggists and Grocers. SAMPLES FREE BY MAIL. 


ccnoooo00000 COMPANY, - 
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- Gloucester, Mass. 
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Raise the Schoolhouse Pe. 


Upon request of any teacher we will send, free, practical v 
® suggestions and 100 Flag Certificates, which will enable the 
® School to obtain a Flag easily and quickly. ‘ 


Reduced Prices. 


6x4 feet, $2.50. Postage 25 cents extra. 
9x6 “ 4,25. Postage 35 cents extra. 


12x7% “ 6,00. 
16x8 “ 7.75. 15x9 feet, $8.00. 
2ixi2 “ 14,00. 20x10 “ 12,00; 


All but two small sizes must &0 by express, charges 
paid by receiver. 





These Rlegs | are made of the best Wool Bunting, thoroughly v 

® sewed. Every Flag has 45 stars. The arrangement of the stars @ 

® and the quality of bunting are the same as adopted by the 
government. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


Publishers The Youth’s Companion. 
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Of course you have in mind 
some one of the popular 


Glenwood Heaters, 





To Build ? 












The Glenwood Agent in your town has them. 





and for the kitchen 
range—surely that’s 
settled, too—for 
hardly anybody now- 
adays thinks of us- 
ing other than a 


GLENWOOD. 








Xs 


SaPar 
v¥¥ 
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